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SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1852. 
— — 

N our present number we have 
the pleasure of placing before 
our readers the design for cover- 

3 ing the heretofore open area of 
BS the Exchange at Antwerp, by 
M. Charles Marcellis, which is now being 
carried out.* For several years past the project 
has occupied the attention of the architects of 
Belgium, and various designs were made by 
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Messrs. Leysen and Berckmans, Cluysenaar, | 


Suys, Durlet, Schadde, and others. 
mately, the municipal authorities prescribed a 
competition, and the design by M. Marcellis 
was selected from those submitted. It was 
definitively adopted by the Conseil Communal 
in July 1850. The contest was a sharp one, 
and there was a heavy discharge of pamphlets 
raising and meeting objections, very creditable 
to the critical acumen of the competitors. 

From the drawings and statements before 
us, it seems that the quadrangle to be covered 
is about 138 feet long, and 102 feet wide (it 
kas been usually called larger), and M. Marcellis 
is forming the roof, in two springs, if we may 
so term it, represented in our engraving, 
wholly of cast-iron and glass, carried on twelve 
pillars, also of iron, placed against the ancient 
structure. The height of these pillars is about 
33 feet; the height from the floor to the 
underside of the oval rim against which the 
twelve main ribs abut, and from which 
rises the central cupola, is about 57 feet, and 
the total height in the centre is about 94 feet. 
The oval opening is about 30 feet, on the 
longer axis, and 20 feet the shorter. The 
ribs, it will be seen, continue above this, 
forming externally a conical roof on an up- 
right base, with a series of crocketed pinnacles 
around it. It must be remembered that a 
building about 23 feet wide, forming a covered 
ambulatory with rooms above, surrounds the 
quadrangle. The two ribs of the new con- 
struction, in the centre of each side, have ties 
running over this building, and the whole of 
the ribs are connected at the foot by other ties. 

The Antwerp Bourse was originally con- 
structed in 1531, and was adopted by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, as the model for the Ex- 
change erected by him in London. In our 
fifth volume, some particulars of it, with illus- 
trative engravings, will be found.¢ The 
columns are curiously sculptured : the trefoiled 
arches, it will be seen, are not pointed, but 
Consist of parts of a circle, and the character of 
the arcade is what would be called in England 

debased.” M. Marcellis takes another view 
of it, and it was this that regulated his design. 
ai = schools, says he, in substance, arose 
Hated a of Greek and Roman architec- 
* sida te the Gothic or pointed arch school, 
Riddle a elong the Principal edifices of the 
haan ges, and the Byzantine school, less 
Bast “are us, but fully developed in the 
dalled Be ¢ Lombard school, often erroneously 
aint rs never attained a position to 

“ns i 8 being placed in competition with 
—_“® Breat schools. The pointed arch 

* See page 829, 








(ogive) is the characteristic of the Gothic style, 
an arch more prononcé than those which con- 
cur in the formation of the ogive, and more 
particularly the cupola, which is produced by 
the revolution of that arch, distinguish, he 
urges, the Byzantine school, and the secondary 
schools which were derived from it. Inquiring 
then in which category the ancient Bourse 
of Antwerp, should be placed, whether it has 
the seal of the North, or does not rather reveal 
an Eastern origin, he maintains that it belongs 
essentially to the Byzantine school; that the 
curves belonging to the latter, such as the 
epicycloid, are stamped upon it; and that it is 
as far removed from the architecture of our 
churches as it approaches the type of all 
mosques. To prove it, the writer says, 
if you take the outline of any one of the 
arcades of the Bourse, and cause it to revolve 


form covered with its dome slightly flattened 
at the summit. Harmony was essential, and 
therefore the designer has avoided pointed 
forms, and adopted what he considers the 
Byzantine type. 

Quite recently M. Marcellis has endeavoured 
to lead the authorities to re-erect the Bourse 
entirely, and has published a design for it 
founded on the old structure, but wholly of 


iron, together with a series of able pamphlets. - 


in support of his views. He did not succeed, 
however, in obtaining their acquiescence, and 
we will not say we are sorry for it. 

M. Marcellis writes like a true artist, full of 
enthusiasm and desire to advance the artistic 
reputation of his country, and we cordially 
wish him success in his arduous undertaking. 








ON THE FORM, TREATMENT, AND) 


APPLICATION OF THE PEDIMENT.* 
I wouLp merely add, on the subject of the 


not see any architectural necessity for the exact | 
conformity of the sculpture to the angular 
shape of the ground, i. e. filling up by means 
of, first, sitting, then kneeling, succeeded by 
reclining, figures that appear prostrate more | 
for the purpose of filling up the extreme points | 
of the triangle, than in obedience to the idea} 
embodied by the subject. 
angles, I would ask, be blocked up or formed 
into panels as spandrils with some device? — 
A pediment may have decoration on its 
apex only, or on apex and extremities together; 
but except in very large pediments, a broad 
group of figures should not be placed on more 
than two of them; i. e. either on the apex 
without the extremities, or on the two ex- 
tremities only ; and the rule should invariably 
be held binding that the extreme figures should 
not exceed in general or average breadth, in- 
cluding drapery, the upper diameter of the 
column. Coupled columns at the angles, 
though not to be generally recommended, give 
opportunity for grouped figures as a crowning. 
When all three points are decorated, there 
should be aconnection or relationship between 
the figures, for which, indeed, their relative 
positions are peculiarly adapted, the centre 
commanding the others, and giving facility 
for their constituting one action—as Apollo 


from the centre, hurling his thunderbolts at 
the Titans, placed the extremities, and 
which three figures @ the same horizontal 
line could not. ‘ 

When they cannot be made to constitute the 
different parts of one action, or historical or 
poetic incident such as those I have just 
named, they may yet have an allegorical or 








t See pp. 50 and 458, 


* See p. 293, ante. 





mythological reference to each other, as in the 
law courts, Dublin, where, if I mistake not, the 
Jewish lawgiver, Moses, with the two tables of 
stone, occupies the centre, while figures of 
Justice and Mercy respectively decorate the 
extremities. 


Statues of our own country meneminent in that 
| walk or intellectual pursuit to the interests of 
which the building is devoted,—in law, for in- 
| stance, over assize-courts; in music over a 
concert-hall,—might be, and indeed have been, 
employed. While connection would thus be 
/ secured by associating together on the same 
pediment men of kindred minds and profes- 
‘sions, as John Howard and William Wilber- 
force, for example. There are men (and such 
indeed are those I have just mentioned) whose 
effigies would represent an idea, a virtue, or a 
science, as Howard’s of active benevolence, 
Watt’s of mechanical science ; but for want of 
acting on this principle, and making due 
arrangement and selection, the statues that em- 
bellish many public buildings awaken only in- 





Ulti- | on its vertical axis, the figure that it will de- congruous ideas, instead of each illustrating an 
'scribe will be that of a mosque of a round 


other, and strengthening the impression which 

its fellow may inspire. Now there should be 

the closest relationship between every figure so 
| brought into juxtaposition; and not only should 
\this be the case with the different figures of 
| the acroteria, but these figures should also 
throw light on the pediment subject, as the 
pediment subject should again illustrate them. 

For this principle we have illustrious ex- 

| amples in extant production. The Parthenon 
| sculpture is the mythological history of Greece ; 
_and the natural and significant arrangement of- 
‘the figures in the medizval edifices, embody- 


| 
| 


ing the events of sacred history, and giving 
_ individual forms to the entire range of Christian 
| theology, from the divine persons of the Trinity 
| through all the varied ranks of angels, saints, 
and martyrs, are worthy of study and imitation 


| 


|in classic design, 


There is an objection, it may be well here to 
notice, which I have heard raised against 
acroteral figures, that they must excite a painful 
impression of danger in the breast of the 
spectator. If the figures were entire imitations 
of humanity, and we could for a moment forget 





tympanum sculpture, that I have often felt, 
surprise at that inartistic cramping of the com- | 

sition generally apparent in the pediments, | 
Both of ancient and modern masters. I can- | 


Might not these 


slaying the children of Niobe, or, Jupiter, | 


that they were not real men or women, the 
pcan, Pe of them would be disagree- 
| able enough, as it always is to see a mason or 
| slater in such a precarious situation ; but those 
| who raise this objection forget the conditions of 
sculpture, and that being an abstraction, not 
an imitation, it cannot possibly excite feelings 
that only the living subject, or one that would 
pass for it, could produce. 


Figures sitting or reclining along the raking 
or inclined sides of a pediment, with their 
backs to each other, and presenting their pro- 
files to the spectator in a front view, as often 
seen in old Italian and French works, exhibit a 
want of the unity I have contended for as well 
as of unity in the composition, and also inter- 
|fere with the pyramidal tendency of the 
latter. 

When the tympanum is occupied by a figure 
subject, particularly if the figures be in full 
relief, the apex and extremities would be better 
if crowned with animals or other objects, or 
| by busts which would be no inelegant decora- 
tion; the feeling for variety would, I think, in 
the absence of any other, demand this; but 
there is another consideration, and perhaps a 
| more important one that suggests it: a figure 
'on the summit if larger than those forming 
| the tympanum subject injures its effect, while 
|if of the same size it may lose some portion of 
‘its dignity by suggesting the idea of some 
| stray or refractory figure escaped from its place 
| beneath. We might draw upon the animal 
‘kingdom with much effect to a far greater 
extent than we do; lions, oxen, and other 
|quadrupeds, according to the contemplated 
| character, would lack neither beauty nor sub- 
\limity on a proper scale surmounting our 

public buildings. ‘The eagle, the hawk, andother 

birds, flower or foliage composition after the 
| manner of the Greek anthemion orhoneysuckle, 
| all present themselves to the architects imagi- 
| nation as characters of beauty and expression 
by which to embellish the pediment, and so 
| far render architecture what it ought to be, a 
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true yet spirit 
creation. 


al reflection of the material different from, perhaps humbler than, these ; 
but structural art is the same thing now that 
To descend again to domestic architecture, it was in ancient times; it had no coer 
chimneys, if rightly treated, are by no means meaning for Assyrian or Greek than - as ave 
an improper finish to the pediment of villas and us. On the contrary, being connecte “~ a 
cottages in whatever style they may be erected. higher state of humanity, and made subser- 
So placed in the Tudor cottage they have ever vient to loftier aims of social melioration and 
a picturesque and expressive appearance ; and advancement, may be more potent. Architec- 
the same general form, modified of course in ture, like all the other arts, is indestructible in 
detail, would not be inapplicable tothe modern its essence, immortal in its destiny ; and 
villa, Our chimneys are too square or too though we have no temples equal to the Greek 
prismatic, or parallel, in form, i.e. they do not in purity of sensuous beauty, or baths or 
sufficiently approach the circle in plan, or the palaces that may vie with the magnificence of 
pinnacle in vertical section. Chimneys, along Rome, yet our architecture has its sublime 
with other useful and indispensable features, characteristics; the great spirit of our age, if 
have hitherto been victims of the false impression not embodied in structural art, is triumphant 
that architectural beauty and attention to the in structural science,—whose productions art 
demands of utility are inimical, and the task of has to invest with beauty. We have examples 
rendering them pleasing has been neglected as of structural science worthy even of Roman 
hopeless, or they have been hidden altogether ambition; works of which Pericles and the 
as objects to be ashamed of. Cesars would have been proud. We could 
But the architect of the future must let point to arches of triumph truer and greater 
scientific and constructive skill proceed in than ever Roman raised, arches through which 
their advancing march truthfully,untrammelled science has passed from her conquests, proving 
by these considerations. Beauty is utility in that, not the essence, but the mode of art 
blossom, and blossom it must for ever, for the manifestation is to be different in the present 
union of science and art is indissoluble. | day. SamMvuEL HvuGGINs. 
Beauty, if they are truly treated, will spring up | 
amid all necessary objects, and enter into and | 
possess them like an enchanted spirit. Our) 
architects must endeavour to build houses, | 








ARTISTIC NEWS FROM FLORENCE. 
Tue following is part of a letter addressed 


churches, ha ls, not architectural SpeCiMeNs ; to us by Mr. Tite, F.R.S. dated the 2nd of | 


and neither studyesthetic regularity, and cor- | May. ; 
rectness of style, nor their opposites, but throw| There is but little moving on the Conti- 
the reins upon the neck of circumstances, | nent except Politics; and owing to their mis- 
The man that has so learned will not disguise chievous influence, Art is a good deal neglected. 
or hide the chimney or ventilator, but place At Rome, Gibson’s statue of Sir Robert Peel 
it just in that position where it will be most | was just cast from the clay model. It is for 
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remarks upon some of the principal pj 
Professors Pini aT Milena’ 


as written 
under the title of * Aleuni Quadri ‘ 
ria Rinuccini, deseritti e ile = 
could send you the pamphlet ; but as I cann t 
I will give you a few particulars, ue 
Both in the Catalogue and in these 
remarks, the pictures are divided into Schools 
and beginning with the “ Scuola Bisantina” 
Of these early Greek pictures, glitterin 
with gold, there are ten. They are perm 
and of great merit in the history of Art 
One of them appears to have something like 
a date, as the Greek oom Sie 
that it was a votive offering under the rej 
of Theodore Lascaris “ Avyoveroy J,” 
Imperator, as is suggested. Of the early 
Florentine and Viennese painters, down {o 
Ghirlandaio, there are an immense number 
of pictures. None of them appeared to me of 
great merit, except one by Pietro Perugino, 
dated thus:—“ Pietro Perugino pinx. anno 
1512” (it is @ picture of three saints); and 
there is a very graceful and pretty picture of a 
Virgin and Child, by Ghirlandaio himself; and 
as he died before the end of the fourteenth 
century, it must be considered a work of ex. 
ceeding gracefulness and beauty, for the period, 
In the next class they place the painters from 
Raphael down to Salvator Rosa. There isa 
very large and fine picture by Raphael—a 
Virgin and Child, with St. Elizabeth and the 
infant St. John, and St. Joseph leaning on his 
staff. There are eight “ angioletti” in the 
clouds, and in the back a mountainous land- 
scape. On the collar of the vest of the Ma- 
donna, are these letters in gold, about 3-iGths 
of an inch high,—* Raphael Urb. Inv.” On 


useful; and so far from considering the neces- Westminster Abbey, and is a fine colossal the hem of the garment is also the date 
sity for exposing it as an obstacle to beauty, statue. The likeness is very good, so far as |“ a, mpxvi. Die xxvii. Men. Mar.” Vasari, 
will deem it an opportunity for the display of the face is concerned ; but the figure has un- in his life of Raphael, describes such a picture; 


greater originality and truth. Thus he will happily no vraisemblance. 


It is merely an! but it appears there is another corresponding 


arrange all structural and necessary features, immense muscular gladiator wrapped up in a at Monaco; and M. Rumohr and the German 
and trust to his art-feeling to digest them blanket, with his stockings on, but no shoes. | artists think that is the original, and not this. 


into architecture. 


So beauty of the right | Gibson refused to undertake it, if he was com- It was bought in 1767 by the Marquis 


kind and consonant with that of nature will) pelled to adopt the modern costume; but still Rimuccini, for 500 zecchini, and its pedigree 
grow up, so must it ever grow up in all classes | I could not but regret, that fora man so pecu- seems pretty well traced. I should certainly 
of buildings, out of utility; the beauty that liarly of our own time as Sir Robert Peel, we have thought it a genuine picture but for these 
does not so arise is a false beauty. “ Nature,” could not see him a little more as you and | doubts; and the Italian authorities are strongly 


it has Leen well remarked, “is always beautiful, I recollect him. 


Gibson’s statue of Ste- in its favour, as is shown by the certificate of 


always useful; beautiful, because it is alive,’ phenson, for St. George’s Hall at Liverpool, | Bezzuoli Martillini, and other professors in 
moving, reproductive; useful, because it is contributed by the directors of the North | Florence. There is a Holy Family, by Michael 


symmetrical and fair.” 


Art dwells not in| Western Railway, or rather by their proprietors, Angelo, a duplicate of that in the Tribune 


antique temple or medieval minster, but in is a magnificent work, and a striking likeness | here, only harder and more ugly. ‘There are 
the chambers of the soul, and its office is of the old man; and as the figure is sitting, the | two good, but not very agreeable Salvators. 
neither to exhibit an old style norinvent anew peculiarities of the no-costume are not so There are many other Italian pictures, but in 
one, but to breathe beauty into the required startling as in the great erect figure of Sir | the mass very few to admire, except three un- 


structures of the hour built with the provi- | Robert Peel. Gibson has also finished a most 
dential materials of the country and day. No exquisite bust of the Queen, from sittings 
age has been richer in means and appliances; given him at Osborne last year. I never saw 


i 
i 


| 


doubted pictures by Carlo Dolci. One is St. 
John in the Island of Patmos. The figures are 
small, and, what is rare in this master, it is @ 


there is scope for the most vigorous originality. so agreeable a likeness, or a finer work of art. composition complete and perfect. The Evan- 
Nor are asthetic elements wanting where- | He is also preparing his great sitting statue of gelist is represented sitting on a rock, and Te 
with to express the loftiest imaginings; and the Queen, and its attendant group, for the garding the vision of the woman standing on 


we need fear nothing for architecture if Palace at Westminster. 


The composition the moon, with the beast with seven heads and 


its talented professors would give a common- | appeared simple and good. Her Majesty is'ten horns under her feet. It is a very fine 
sense direction to their artistic feelings, represented as sitting in the old coronation- work, dated in the corner 1657. It seems that 
and exhibit the clearness and independence of | chair, supported by two seated figures, emble- Baldinucchi states that the Marquis Piero 


understanding that characterised the great! matical of Justice and Mercy. 
fathers of the art. Fanned by the breath of | 
truth, it will arrive at purity and perfection, many striking busts of his country-men and 
and we shall yet have new manifestations of} women. I saw the models of two very 


the true—brighter revelations of the beautiful. | agreeable statues, one of California, another of One is Herodias, with the head 
As to a new style, the attempt to invent one is America; they were both extremely pleasing | the Baptist in a charger; the ot 
Circumstances, not and pretty, bat I thought were deficient in| with the head of Goliah. The expre 
must Invent a new style,—new character. The death of Bertolini here, about the female—a mixture of fear, perhaps 


idle, and vain as idle. 
architects, 


| 


Here in Florence, Power is engaged with probably about 70/. 


| 


Rinuccini had it of the painter for 300 scudi, 
The other two pictures 
are three-quarter lengths, and they are as fres 


e paint 
and as perfect as the day they e : John 


her, David, 
gsion 0 


disgust, 


— .. life, and the discovery or manu-/two years ago, has left a gap amongst the | and yet of triumph—is given with great pow? 
acture of new building materials and new Italian artists difficult to fill up. His colossal/and truth. Both these pictures were painte 


principles of construction. 


and advance of scientific skill, and the new modern times 


ce ee eee Architecture must statue of Napoleon, for the island of Corsica, | for the Rinuccini, and the receipts, 
change with the changing conditions of society |is one of the grandest works I have seen in Carlo Dolci himself, are preserved. , 
- comet hi Perhaps, however, as I am gain, it seems, was 250 scudi for the two; ® 
circumstances into which these must conduct speaking of Florence, the most interesting|the receipts are dated Nov. 12, 


written DY 
The bar 


1678, {ot 


it will always produce new styles, which must | event here, in Art, is the sale of the Rinuccini 100 scudi, and 8th March, 1681, he sca 


spring up out of the decomposit 


1 


ne Pg aig saat — ever manifest itself occupied an immense palace near the church of | mia satizfazione di 2 
er new forms; Dut new styles or new | Santo Spirito, on the left bank of the Arno; | Giovane David con la 


ion of the old. Gallery of Pictures. This family have long | novanta per resto di dugenta cinqua 


nta per 
uadri di mi mano~" 
esta del Gigante; ™* 


— ee arise just as the old ones did ; and by the death of the last marquis, Pier|altra, Erodiade con la Testa di San er 
sey will Spring up amongst us if we are’ Francesco, the line has dropped, and theselong Battista nel Bacino.” At the back of 


true to our opportunities, and yield obedience | and well-known patrons of Art have ceased to David, he records that he began 
|tember, 1670, and had in 1680 ten ® 


to our intuitions and to the varied impulses! be 
of life. | tee 
F Let A ee a supposed that the glory ig! 
eparted from the tabernacle of our art. “We! Catal i 

. * * . ue, 7 F 
cannot again build pyramids and abbeys, | = dng Sy pose 
Roman amphitheatres, or Ephesian temples. | 
Architecture must manifest itself in for 


The gallery was collected in twelve or thir- 


There is an 


in this great collection ; but still there are some 


enormous amount of pictures of little value 


_ teen apartments on the first floor of the palace, account; and in 1681, ninety scu 
and the number of pictures, as shown by the 


| 


{ 
| 





ms very great works. The executors have published are some works by the once celebrat 


it 10th Sep 
cudi 08 
di per resto. 


At the back of the Herodias, he has anes 


that he began it 9th November, 1678, @” 
ceived -* on account. These pictures 


There 
therefore, bly cost about 30/. e00 it 
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hael Mengs, and amongst them a sketch | metal works, woven fabrics, enamels, ceramic} now about being made, were ascertained. 
Rap D osition (in chalk), left unfinished at | manufactures, wood carving, and furniture.| Other plans had also been submitted pre- 
role’ ia his death. This sketch, which is| There may be differences of opinion, and| viously for the complete removal of the sew- 
the me clever, was bought by the Marquis | doubtless will be, as to the value of some of! age refuse of the town; but, in consequence 
large an ; for 1000 scudi. There is a good | the things purchased, but none will deny that | of the doubts that now generally prevail as to 
pase his cotemporary, Lord Cowper, who |@ very important nucleus for a Museum has|the best and most economical method to be 
portrat bassador here for many years: it is| been formed, and that great advantage will| adopted, these also were placed in abeyance. 
= poe the back 1769. This lord, it is said, |result from the study of some of the speci-| It may be stated that the drainage of Chester, 
= din Florence thirty years, “ sempre colla | mens there collected. They must be viewed , Which is in a very advanced state, consists of a 
rs ‘one di restituirsi a Londra al venir) properly, however. We quite agree with the| system of brick and pipe sewers combined. 
aa nuovo mese!” The sale of the pictures editor of the catalogue:—‘ The principles No pipe sewer is smaller than twelve inches 
heed for the 5th March, by public auction ; ‘belong to us, not so the results; it is taking diameter, and the house drains are generally 
ns t | should think very few would be sold, for the end for the means ; if this collection should six inches diameter. A committee at the same 
ba in Florence their notions of the value of lead only to the reproduction of an Indiar,| time was appointed to inquire into the system 

Md ictures is not only enormous, but ridicu- style in this country, it would be a most fla- of the water supply of the town, with the view 
7 | grant evil.” of placing the works on a proper footing. 
lous. ——__——= | Phar shields, by — are very remark- Re pg ge first stone of the new 

— ICAL ART. | able for fine style and good work. Barbetti’s church of St. Paul, at Balsall Heath, was to 
MUSEUM ae piss. FoR prawing |Catved cabinet (equally remarkable for its be laid on Monday, by Mrs. Taylor, of Mose- 

cmnammmamaeaae pte beauties and defects); Virebent’s terra cotta ley Hall. There is still a deficiency of 1,0004. 

. p ‘cal A a chimney-piece; and Crace’s Gothic bookcase, | in the building fund. 

Tue Department of Practical Ar a a der | 2%¢ prominent objects in the collection. In Wednesbury. —A subscription has been 
an announcement that they are oe ug = | the latter, the stiff late-perpendicular character commenced for the painting, cleansing, and 
certain conditions, to aid local e ay we the | of the top contrasts poorly with the flowing repairing of the district Church of St. John. 
establishment of elementary schools Craw- | German character of the brasswork which fills: Messrs. James Bagnall and Thomas Walker, 
ing and modelling, in connection with existing |»), panels, It is, nevertheless, an excellent have given 450/. as the cost of a new organ, 
schools or otherwise, and to prepare students 
for entering the schools of ge ay oy | friezes, by Minton, should open new views to Mr. Walker, of London, organ builder. The 
heretofore known as Schools of . on. architects. The Indian tissues are remarkable instrument will contain eighteen stops, and 
Amongst the conditions it is requisite that a | for combinations of colour and judicious forms. | the pedal pipes will be sixteen feet high. ‘The 
local committee, or a a pnesnngal agua 3 €n- | ‘The shawl, by Duché Ainé, is an extraordi- necessary repairs will be commenced forthwith. 
gage to provide a suitable room with a list of nary specimen of weaving, and will tempt! Preston—A small covered market is about 
twenty male or female scholars willing — many an Eve. tobe erected by Mr. R. Threfoil, on a site 
tend for at least three months at not less nan | The drawings by the scholars give evidence about 15 yards by 12, in front of the Ark- 
Gd. a week. The Board will, for its part, of progress in the Metropolitan school and at| wright Arms, Stonygate. It will have a slated 
appoint a competent master, and guarantee of Manchester, Dublin, Belfast, Coventry, and roof supported by iron pillars, and be en- 
certain income, fees inclusive, for a stated |elsewhere. From the metropolitan school there closed when not in use by iron gratings. 
period, and will lend drawing copies, models, | is some good modelling, and in th- female) On Wednesday last, says the Preston Guar- 
books, Ke. and otherwise assist. Forms of | department Miss Gann, Miss Florence Collins, dian, as a number of workmen were engaged 
application may be obtained from the secretary | Miss Eliza Mills,and others fully justify the good | in excavating a new lodge, for Messrs. Hor- 
of the department of practical art, at Marl-| opinions we have before expressed concerning rockses and Co’s mills on Spital’s Moss, an 
borough House, Pall-mall. ; them. From the potteries there is some clever , accident occurred which has had the effect of 

We have received a letter from a pupil of modelling by Hanley, Toft, &c. | suspending work in twelve or thirteen large 
the Belfast School of Art, a working aR, who We are glad to learn that the desire to! establishments, cotton mills, &c., and of im- 
complains of the system followed in such) 05. coloured lithographs of some of the peding for a time the traffic on the canal. It 
schools :— | examples in the museum has led to the forma- appears that the wall of the old lodge, which 

“In Nos. 479 and 480 of your journal,” he tion of a class of female students, for prac-| immediately adjoins the one in course of for- 
says, ‘which I received in my monthly part for tising the art of chromolithography. The mation, gave way, in consequence of the earth 
April, there are articles headed ‘ Observations on | present catalogue contains much useful matter being removed from it: the water rushed 
Teaching Drawing,’ which so fully agree with my on the subject of ornamentation. with tremendous force into the half-formed 
preconceived notions of the matter, that I beg you | reservoir, and bursting through the embank- 


dag 2sg ee as = - == vars ‘ nen ment on the canal side, rolled down the hill 
ing man, with a e knowledge of mechaa . atlas . ; pa - 
pdb very eagerly desirous to improve my- NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. into the canal, carrying with it a large quantity 


self in the art of putting my ideas neatly and some-| Stratford.—Christ Church, erected for the ~ earth so as completely to prevent the traffic 

what artistically on paper. ‘district of Stratford Marsh, will shortly he) ee 4 ‘al h — 
1 am beyond thirty years of age, without the! opened for divine worship. The building | 1yan.——A memorial cross has receaWy bees 
vanity of becoming an artist, but certainly with as | committee were unable, from want of funds, to ¢rected in front of St. John’s (R.C.) Chapel 
much of hope as induces me to believe that it is | complete the plan at first proposed. The!” this town. A quadrangular shaft, rising 
possible for me to make such a geometrical deve- | spire remains to be finished at some future | ‘f°™ @ flight of steps, is supported at the base 
lopement of my ideas as that, satisfying my judg- | *?'* d by the emblems of the four Evangelists, and 
— ‘bears under a crocketed canopy the figure o 


ment, it would, at the same time, be inoffensive to | : r 
the eye, ’ Mucking.—The church of St. John the Bap- | i. crucified Saviour, attended by his moth 
and disciple. The shields at the base are fitt, 4 


With this feeling, then, I became a pupil of the | tist has now been rebuilt on the old founda- 
Government School of Design, hoping that I should tion and re-opened. The old chancel remains, with the armorial bearings of the family w 
be allowed to fix myself to the studies which would | the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, to whom | pave erected the cross, the object of which” 
be at once gratifying to my taste and necessary to it belongs, preferring to repair rather than to! i, gicated by the inseription, which runs thu . 
“For the love of Jesus, our Blessed Lad,” 


onto in view. ‘rebuild it. The sittings are nearly all open, 
absolutely. disaprointed. rth Staeen ss with moveable seats in the chancel. The ang St. John, pray for the Souls of Charl, 
completely unfitied to my wants—nay, enanateate windows are mostly decorated lightly — and Elizabeth Walmesley, and for the goo 4 
repugnant to my will, as it was possible to conceive. | stained glass borders, the eastern window of Eetate of their children, who in memory 0, 

0 but take this pictare. Here am I, engaged in | chancel, however, being filled with coloured their dear Parents erected this Cross, 1852.’ 
getting up buildings, and accustomed to make | glass. The roof is thrown open to the rafters, ‘py, design was furnished by Mr. Pugin, and 
ornament subservient to solidity. There is a _ which are stained. Mr. Banson was the the carving of the stone has been executed by 
ee in muslins accustomed to make ornament | architect, and Mr. Chapman the builder. . Mr. Myers, of London. 
a —— an it ns conceived that the same course | Eton.—The college has recently had thirty- Greenock.—The chief stone of the new east 
ment i Sean al well oe “4 the improve- | one portraits added to the collection already on parish church of this town was laid on Wed- 
mira ban : a of both : en eo its walls. They were bequeathed to it by Dr. nesday-week by the provost, 
iiheat: , as many ot ers, le t the Keate, late head master. Guernsey.—Some restorations are now being 
a Nay; A though each & pital ae yours, | | Chester—The Town Council of Chester, at made i the church of St. Peter's Pot, chic 
the ‘anne “ to induce the Government to feel their last meeting, — ins oo = parapets tg le a Page a 
and makin y of remodelling the schools of design, | engineer to prepare plans, &c. for the co ’ . ; Y 

& them really serviceable to the classes plete restoration of the Exchange. This build- | w indow-frames have been replaced by stone 
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wt they were ostensibly originated? They | ing, although erected so recently as the year | tracery in harmony with the rest of the struc- 
“ 3 @ great blessing if the line of study were }693, had become in a very dilapidated state; ture, and a stained glass window by O’Connor. 


‘dapted to the wants and wishes of the pupils, and i ssrs "9 ily,” “wi 
ini ; at two architects (Messrs. Reed “The same family,” says a local paper, “ with 
™ ~ °pinion, they would then be more successful. ped “sah sat gta we to report upon the concurrence of our respected Bishop, has 
t nder the direction of the Department of! it, and they entertained serious doubts as to just completed the erection of a reredos in 
ractical Art, an Exhibition has been opened whether it should not be taken down and re-| conformity with the style of the church, called 
- Marlborough-house, Pall-mall, consisting built; but, on further investigation, it has been | by the French Le Flamboyant. The im- 
ton articles selected from the Great Exhibi- determined to repair and restore it. Plans | portations of granite in a broken state from 
» and purchased by the Government ; and | were also laid before the Council for the puri- | Guernsey at the present time are of an exten- 
y “ge number of the works of the students | fication of the sewage water, so as to prevent sive character. ‘The arrivals on one day alone 
thro ee Schools of ornamental art. it defiling the water of the river Dee; but | at the port of London lately included thirty- 
i ughout the country, The sum expended these were directed to be suspended for the | two vessels entirely laden with this article, and 

Purchases is 4,2171., and the objects include | present, until the results of some experiments, | comprising upwards of 6,000 tons weight. 








|piece of furniture. The coloured pottery the order for which has been transmitted to“ 
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! : emhat 
@ strong and deep lines, those parts which 
:close, appeared so irregular and uncombined 
to the eyes of the spectator, fell into parts 
just, so delicate, and well-proportioned in 
their ie that one could ow at it fo 
ever. ! wonderful Phidias; 0: 
| ‘Aihcoias 7 fortunate 
si | A word now about the “ meretricious 
\: | ing” here alluded to. It seems clear gra 
% | principal Grecian temples were decorated ex. 
“es ternally with colours ; although, as this fact ig 
opposed to our notions of the pureness of 
Greek taste, it was for a long time Opposed 
violently and disbelieved. Pausanias describes 
two of the courts of justice in Athens as “ the 
Green” and “the Red,” from their colours. 
and says the temple of Theseus and one wing 
of the Propyleum were Cecorated with paint. 
ings. Vitruvius speaks of triglyphs painted 
with blue wax. And many of the Greek 
buildings which remain, and have been ex;. 


- ee «, Of . \ pm ; 
IC AND STONE oe g ~ Es ‘mined, present indubitable vestiges of colour. 
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IN BR M. Hittorff, of Paris, was the first who 
_adopted the system of polychromic architec. 
LETTERS TO A LADY | ture in its fulness, and asserted that all the 
_— sf a. ? members of classic architecture were painted; 
: ere ; and although his views were combatted } 
A Popular Sketch of the Wistory of Architecture, some Seared writen, they have ‘net tees wy. 
cessfully controverted. The positive colours 

AND THE CHARACTERISTICS OF were employed. 
THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED.* The Parthenon was painted with blue, red, 
and green, and the mouldings were ornamented 
Hp Vear Sorillah : |a great deal of noise; spending the greater Sherued wits aaeeiateaia, ant elk pane 


As modern examples of Grecian Ionic ar- | POTMon of his time in paying oe court to the the circular stain made by them, and the holes 
people, and in looking out for intriguing | for the clamps, by which they were secured to 


chitecture, 1 pointed out to you the General | P* ree hh cctieil ks: which | 
Post-otfice and the British Museum. I would | “BGs WHO wt. wnt Pi yay Pgh pall Aa | the masonry. 
a very good way of making one’s self areputation |}, i. maintained by those who dislike to 


add to these the elegant portico of St. Pancras | ‘ "yA nee alk, Sialiai died le| 
Church in the New-road, imitated from the | “7@ @cquiring weallh. ert, Such people | yield the opinion that the essential charac- 


double Temple of Minerva Polias and Erec- yer ah — die out, me oa a | eet of Greek architecture is based wholly on 
theus at Athens. I do so that you may notice ia oe a me nage raped passed lus | form, that the colours were applied at a more 
also, at the east end of the same building, bee » me e the ey re art, and in that yecent period than that of the erection of the 
the introduction of figures to support an enta- Ph a and geometry, which sciences he con- temples. In many cases, however, it would 
blature instead of columns. ‘These are called | * mg ren Bo the attainment of perfec-' .em clear that the mouldings had been ex- 
caryatides, and you will perhaps ask me, why? | "00. /4e courted no one, and esteemed him- | pressly formed to receive coloured decorations. 
If we believed Vitruvius, this would be the! vom happy in the approbation of ng few well- You must have seen recently in The Builder, 
answer. Carya, a city of Peloponnesus, took | ‘formed persons, whom his merit had made | notices of a long discussion on the subject, by 
part with the Persians against the Grecian | his friends ; which is, adds our author, a sure | the architects of London, and probabiy wor- 
states. The Greeks captured their city, put all | ”@Y of being poor during one’s life, and of| gered that any should be found to question the 
the males to the sword, and led the women | being rich in glory and immortal reputation, fact, in the face of the evidence offered, what- 
into captivity; and then the architects of the | after one’s death. ; ever their opinion might be as to the desirability 
time to perpetuate their ignominy, ungallantly | Well, these two masters received orders, at! of reviving the practice. The Chevalier Von 
substituted figuresof these women for columns, the same time, to set to work on two statues, | Klenze, architect to the king of Bavaria, has 
But then there was a Carya, daughter of a | Which the people of Athens wished to set up| illustrated polychromic architecture, in a smill 0 
king of Laconia, who, long before the time |0n lofty pillars which they had had erected temple at Munich, and M. Hittorff has ap- 

pointed to by Vitruvius, was transformed intoa| before the temple of Minerva. Alcamenes plied the principle at the Olympic Circus, 
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nut-tree, and through some connection difficult | Wrought his statue with all possible delicacy, | erected by him, in the Champs Elysées, 10 f 
to see, the goddess Diana was worshipped as | finishing off to the eye the whole work to the Paris. A modern writer wickedly proposes, h 
Diana Caryatis, and the statues called carya- | ™minutest feature; a proceeding which gave | that as we do not care much for our National al 
tides may have been first applied to the tem- | exceeding pleasure to the people, and increased | Gallery, we should paint that to try the effect. 
ples of this Diana. In Egypt, at a much | infinitely the reputation of this sculptor. But|Qur climate is not favourable to externa m 
earlier period, the face of pillars supporting an | Phidias, who, by the knowledge he had of | paintings, but there are many materials whieh d 
entablature was sculptured into the form of | optics, knew the effect which his figure ought | might be used to produce an agreeable diver- la 
men, as in the temple at Ibsambul already | t0 produce when it was raised to the place for | sity of colour. I may mention that the Xanthian PS 
mentioned. In Greek work, when male figures | Which it was intended, made the face thereof) marbles in the British Museum, which are tt 
were used, they were called Telamones or| Of a monstrous width, the eyes staring hor- | specimens of very early art, display traces of al 
Atlantes ; Atlas carried the globe then: our Tibly, the nostrils swollen, the mouth a gash; / colour, Indeed, colour was used by all the ar 
“ Atlas” merely represents it ! setting only strong and deep marks in the | early natlene. in Egypt, in Babylon, 12 th 
_ The whole life of the Greek was mythical; | marble in those places where he wished his | Nineveh. ; 
imaginative and subtle, he incarnated and wor- | Work to appear most delicate, without finish-; | referred just now to Munich and the late th 
shipped everything he imagined, and natural ing or softening off any part; giving, in fine, | king of Bavaria, and lam tempted to step outof . 
phenomena and physical truths were sym. | to his statue a countenance capable of striking | my way here and allude briefly to the extr is 
bolised in what now seem wild fables. The | terror into the beholder. When the people! ordinary works which have been effected 2 ‘ 
earth, the air, and the water were inhabited by | Saw this it drew down first their merriment, Manic through the liberality and energy ° _ 
beings higher than himself, but still personal, | but at last their anger; so that they were on the soverei tage to. Within the last of 
with human feelings and open to human in- the point of stoning both him and his work, if! thirt tetas the aspect of that city has been th 
fluences. He had no Revelation to lead him | he had not had recourse to entreaties, promis- etd of a crowd uf important buildings has C 
further. A myth, then, you see, was not with ‘ing to do his best to correct it. From that age rae and a new school of artists é 
him the polite word for a falsehood, whatever | time he kept the figure enveloped, feigning to | created. The Glyptotheca, commenced in isl, fn 
may be the acceptation of it now. | be engaged in retouching it; nor would he! and finished in 1530 is 220 feet square. The di 
Their mythology helped their art : the sculp- | allow any person to see it. Nor even, after it| Pinacotheca leted six years later, is above f 
ture of the Greeks stands alone,— unap- had been set up on the pillar, would he permit | 5 ae ; “tes — nets to apenk of the Basi C 
proached. To give you a glimpse of the Gre- | the veil to be removed, until the statue of his lica of St Bo siface, the church of All Saints, Tr 
cian sculptors as they lived, I am tempted to| competitor had been likewise placed. When wey Arto ther monuments) the Wal- 
repeat to you the story of “ Phidias and Alca-| this was done, and he had uncovered his hall osmay tet b rose “ like an exhalation, Ni 
menes,”’ as it is told for me by Blondel, in his| Work, the people, in despite of their env fro moves “tp peed h it is reared, to immor “ 
Cours d’ Architecture, though it is rather a long | could not help admiring the capacity of Phi. alise bag Munich has become 0 s 
one. I wish, writes Blondel, I could relate the | dias, or giving him the praise and approba- Pe aye gations dinary capitals in Europe: a 
adventure as agreeably as it is told in the Chy-|tion he merited, while they expressed con- : i Rhein — l mie, annually 
liades of Tzetzes, a Greek poet. These two | tempt for the statue of Alcamenes And in fo oo dmir os beauties, and won et Be 
sculptors, he says, lived at the same time, with | fact, says Tzetzes, nothing remained of all the > ah ’ f “4 pee - be roduced by one bi 
reputation, at Athens. Alcamenes belonged | fine chiselling and meretricious colourin of pct — ‘ ies Y ae with merely the 
to those who, with but mediocre merit, make|the figure of Alcamenes, which appeared pe wa So, buildings, Lewis of Bavaria sous! i 
ani ng; VEIT. See also pp. 100, 133, 164, 196, 225, 260, ah more than a straight trunk, without | to nationalize the fine arts, and bring et ~ 
; or art; whilst in that of Phidias, with its|into the homes of his people for 
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2 ums have been arranged 
—_ a pore of the arts, and aah 
of his buildings was intended to illustrate 

e particular epoch. ‘The means of educa- 
in art were afforded, and every endeavour 
— being made to develope the national re- 
was eng , a ith 
sources in this respect. The success wit 

hich the king’s endeavours have been 
a s to be attributed greatly to the 

‘osition which he gave to artists in his do- 
s calatts and the elevation of character which 
it has caused. He conferred prerogatives on 
genius : he admitted that the man who is 
capable of affording instruction or wholesome 
delight to a nation,—who expresses noble 
thoughts, whether with the pen, the pencil, 
or the chisel,—is fit society for the highest, 
and deserves all tie rewards a country can 
bestow. This king felt there is another road 
to the temple of Fame, besides that over dying 
bodies in the field of battle; and notwith- 
standing errors and failings, has earned for 
himself a niche in it, next to those occupied 
by Pericles and Augustus. 

“I return to Greece simply to remind you that 
a century after the time of Pericles the history 
of that country ceases to interest. The energy 
which had characterised her people disap- 
peared, and she ultimately became a degraded 
province of Rome, to which city we must 
look for a continuation of our Architectural 
History. ; 

The inhabitants of Etruria, a part of Italy 
now known as Tuscany, seem to have made 
considerable advances in art at a very early 
period. The best specimens found there were | 
formerly referred to Greek artists, but there 
now seems reason to believe that the arts | 
amongst the Etruscans were as far advapced 
as amongst the Greeks, even if the latter were 
not in some degree indebted to Etruria. 
Niebuhr shows that much of what we call 
Etruscan is due to their subjects, the Tyrrhe- | 
nians, a branch of the Pelasgian race. The | 
number of works of art discovered in Etruria | 
within the last twenty years is nearly incre- 
dible, and includes about 30,000 painted | 
vases. One evidence of the antiquity of 
Etruscan art, and of its connection with the | 
Pelasgi, is to be found in the extraordinary | 
sepulchre which was opened in 1829 on the} 
site of Care. The upper part is formed | 
by horizontal layers of stone projecting one | 
over the other, as in the treasury of Atreus, | 
and the age of it is inferred to be anterior to 
the sixth century, B.c. Some valuable in- | 
‘ormation respecting this interesting country | 
has been published within the last few years, 
and investigations are still going on there. 

We find throughout Italy ponderous re- 
mains of early constructions similar to those 
described in Greece, as executed by the Pe- | 
lasgic tribes, and evidently the work of the. 
‘aie people, who thus serve to connect at | 
the earliest period, the principal nations of 
antiquity, Even the works called Druidical 
are attributed by some writers to an offshoot of 
the same original nation. 

It was, however, from more recent and im- | 
mediate connection with Etruria and Greece | 
that Rome obtained her perfected architecture. | 
From the time of the first Tarquin, above 600 | 
ig B.C. and who was a native of Etruria, to 
‘he conquest of Greece, 145 years B.C. it, 
— to trace clearly the progress | 
. se itecture amongst the Romans. At 
Cs ade ne of that period, the | 
ta wed ill (so called, you perhaps re- | 
teh ecause the head of a man, caput, was | 

wind there under peculiar circumstances, when 
oft temple = en was made the site 
Capitalieas, eon piter, thence termed Jupiter 
The Clon and afterwards of several others. 
wails ae: maxima, too (the great sewer, an 
stone), w work and formed entirely of wrought 
Targus 4s commenced in the reign of the first | 

» OF soon after, 

wins puate 8 while the Romans | 
they ey robbed mankind, and as soon as | 
came rich, they robbed one another. | 

By the plunder of G : | 
Was greatly ep hel reece and Egypt, Rome 
the suckin’ “ ed and improved. After 
146 wc re : oath, for example (about 
carried th. the pictures and statues were 
ence to the imperial city, and a con- 


crowned i 


| 





‘siderable impulse was given to the arts in| Venerable Bede records the expression, and 
Italy. It was many years, however, before Byron has appropriated it. When Rome re- 
(they made much advance among the people,|vived and her citizens became desirous of 
who were essentially warlike and had little erecting for themselves noble dwellings, the 
|desire to cultivate them. Greek architects Coliseum offered an immense storehouse of 
|were employed, and Greek statues and orna-/ materials: it was speedily dismantled, and 
‘ments were used to decorate their buildings | doubtless would have disappeared altogether if 
(Nero alone, in later times, caused 500 statues | Pope Benedict XIV. had not set up a cross in 
to be brought away); and by the lavish ex- the arena and declared the place sacred. The 
penditure of enormous sums, magnificence stone for the Farnese Palace was taken from 
was obtained without much home-bred taste. the Coliseum! 

The accounts we have of buildings erected 
even for temporary purposes, are startling. 
A theatre was built in the time of Pompey to 
accommodate 80,000 spectators, which was 
adorned with 360 marble columns and 3,000 
statues of bronze. Pompey himself afterwards 
constructed a permanent building for 40,000 
persons (54 B.C.). 

It was in the reign of Cesar (called by the 
Senate Avcustvs, 27 years B.c.), that archi- 
tecture took firm hold on Italian soil, and 
gained in richness, splendour, and increased 
appliances what it lost in simplicity and dig- 
nity, as compared with that of the Greeks, 
Rome under this emperor enjoyed a long 


‘* A ruin, yet what ruin! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half cities, have been rear’d ; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 
And marvel where the spoil could have appear’d : 
Hath it indeed been plunder’d or but clear’d ? 
Alas! developed, opens the decay, 
When the colossal fabric’s form is near’d ; 
It will not bear the brightness of the day, 
Which streams too much on all, years, man, have 
reft away.” 


The other structure which I have referred 
to, namely, the Baths of Titus, presents even- 
/now in extent a subterraneous city. They 
| were three-quarters of a mile in circumference. 
|Many of the apartments were elaborately 


period of peace and prosperity ; additional | Painted s cages Berge emalleage 


4 ificent sculptures, including the group of 
‘architects were invited from Asia Minor and|@.5. . : 
Greece; wealth was lavished, and temples, | nen Noam as the Laccoon, which was 
libraries, porticoes, theatres, and palaces arose} 1) was Agrippa who first taught the Romans 
in al quarters; that aw Suetonius relate tavary of the warm bathe; and wucceeding 

jé : * . *-* e 

to say, that where he had found bricks he had oo ame tenia apne pe ue in 
left marble. He left behind him many build- ihe time of Augustus a poor man might bathe 
ings of brick, nevertheless. The example of 


the Emperor was largely followed. His friend told patente prt te iar 96. 


rye Pas. « sed cau baths were adorned with works of art: and 
“arippa, amongst others, erected part of the | it wag here that poets, orators, and mu- 
Pantheon at his own expense (A.D. 14), or at 


} ; eg an ied | Sicians resorted to rehearse their works, 
all events greatly improved it, and supplied | 4, pronounce opinions upon those of others: 


Rome with more than a hundred fountains, POR egy tie cage), ~eotny Recently the 
richly adorned with marbles, columns, and | necessity for the establishment of baths in 
statues. The extraordinary building just | England has been felt, and many have been 
named, the Pantheon,— | erected and fitted up. To purify the body is 
| one step towards purifying the mind. More- 
over, we ought to strive to find healthy amuse- 


ment for the people generally. 


** Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts ; 
Despoiled, yet perfect ;)’— 
is, as you remember, circular: it is about 139 | © : . 
eet in diameter, covered with a noble dome. | ——_— papetiens i Sane 
You, like all other travellers, must have noticed Trajan was the most sishdunsline anal stil 
with surprise, that it is lighted from a compa-| ~ "vr. : me 
ratively small opening in the eye of the dome, | ¢*tibits ee ee 
and yet, with this expressive fact before them, ti Te die re i a ie aie bein 
modern architects can occasionally build pic- | pant 2 Fes Salis Norte pasate a 
ture-galleries wherein it is scarcely possible to | ~~. — Y li h as yn f Hat} 
see any one painting well. | priated to the public on the occasion of gladia- 


: ks , | torial s rhi hibited there befor 
Vespasian and Titus followed in the same | torial shows, which were exhibited e before 


course and constructed two of the wonders of | amphithestres a" —— _— a 
that and succeeding ages,—the Flavian Amphi-|__ ‘Trajan, with the assistance of Apollodorus, 


‘theatre or Coliseum, and the Baths of Titus. | his chief architect, executed many fine struc- 
The former vast and wonderful monument was | tures. 


A column and a triumphal arch, 
built with the materials and on part of the site erected nearly 1800 years ago, have served to 
of Nero’s “Golden House” (Domus Aurea),|™make his name familiar to the ears of the 
which, according to Suetonius had three por-| whole world down to this time. Hadrian, his 
ticoes, each a mile in length, with three ranges | Successor (A.D. 117), was himself an architect, 
of pillars. The rooms were lined with gold | and encouraged the arts, as conducive to the 
and gems, and the ceilings of the dining- | national glory. He erected numerous build- 
rooms were adorned with ivory panels, con- |!"gs not merely in Italy, but in Carthage, 


trived so as to scatter flowers and shower per- | Greece, Africa, and Egypt. He seems to have 


In fact, to such an| had all the jealousy of some professionat 
‘te cee it | arti y is related that 

fi ecoration of it carried, that it | artists, and even more. It is re t, 
anny wan ee Samant being anxious to show Apollodorus, the archi- 


was demolished by order of Vespasian as being | | ; 
too sumptuous and magnificent even for a | tect, that he could do without assistance, he 


“ : aoa xcited | sent to hima design he had prepared for a 
Bmetiee ch be — Be ‘temple in honour of Venus, and asked his 
The longest diameter of the oval which forms | opimion of it. Apollodorus, not so _ 
the Coliseum is 615 fect, and the shortest posed to truckle to an eyes ve Be 
510 feet: it covers nearly 6 acres of land, and prince, saw that it ao ret an Ane ey e 
would accommodate above 100,000 spectators. with a sneer, that if the goddess shoul — 
The exterior presents three ranges of columns | T!S¢ erage" es Pe for cn -» yl 
rising one above the other, Roman, Doric, the air, she wou beara er er ead 
Ionic, and Corinthian, and one range of | against the roof. Hadrian had a — 
pilasters over these. I think I have heard | mode of getting rid of on or eng _— 
you say that you were disappointed when you | he ~~ - — an a oat merely 
first viewed the Coliseum. It is so enormous | avenged humsel, | ut prevented rivalry. ; 
that it requires some time and acquaintance | _ Among the chief buildings erected at this 
with it for the mind to grasp. Its solidity} time was Hadrian’s Mausoleum, since con- 


fumes on the guests. 


‘and massiveness were such that it remained | verted into the Castle of St. Angelo. It had 


e i \irteenth century, and, but | originally a basement 170 feet square, on which 
oe. po ag Ponat eam would Sve’ panubenel | was a cylindrical tower, 115 feet in diameter. 
to this day. Some Anglo-Saxon pilgrims who | Relative to the term “ Mausoleum, Pausanias 
visited Rome before, or early in, the eighth | says, as you have probably heard, speaking of 
century exclaimed on beholding the Coliseum, |a sepulchre erected for Mausolus, who reigned 
“ As long as the Coliseum stands, Rome shall in Halicarnassus, “ its magnitude was so pro- 
stand: when the Coliseum falls, Rome will | digious, and its ornaments so magnificent, that 
fall; when Rome falls, the world will fall.”|the Romans, in consequence of the great 
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admiration which it produces in them, call all THE MATERIALS USED IN THE GREAT 


their illustrious sepulchres, Mausolea.” 


The effect of Rome, with it; magnificent } 


assemblage of palaces, villas, circuses, and 


EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


Tue following interesting particulars form 
an appendix to the First Report of the Com- 


gardens, crowned by the capitol and its noble | missioners for the Exhibition of 1851, just 
superstructure of temples,—the eternal hills | now published :— 


forming a background, must have been grand 
in the extreme. Even now, none can walk in 
the old part of Rome and ponder on its event- 
fu] history without a flood of recollections and | 
noble impulses, of absorbing character. In| 
courage, in virtue, in patriotism,—in oratory, | 
literature, and art,—Rome affords extraor- | 
dinary examples. Time has drawn a veil over 
the littlenesses and even the vices by which her 
greatest men may have been disfigured in the 
eyes of contemporaries, and over all those 
constantly-oceurring events which stain her 
annals: we see only the grand whole,—the 
wonderful result of the energy and power 
which made her mistress of the world (con- 
querer and teacher), the “ city of the soul “i 
and to which we yield our minds almost in | 
submission even at this distant period of time. | 
The quantity of marble and granite employed | 
in the decoration of ancient Rome can scarcely 
be estimated. According to Pliny (who also 
Says that in thirty-five years more than a 
hundred sumptuous palaces were erected), 
there were as many statues as people,—every 
temple, portico, and public walk being crowded 
with them. Every street presented a succes- 
sion of architectural effects: at every turn 
were fresh groups of noble edifices : of temples 
alone there were no less than 420. But, alas! 
the greater part of this magnificence has dis- 
appeared. Rome has proved a quarry for the 
world; her buildings have fallen ; thousands 
of statues and seulptures have been carried 
away, or were previously destroyed, and many 
more still lie buried in this immense magazine 
of ancient power ! 


“ Reader, wonder there is none ; 
Many cities thus have gone.” 


Believe me, always yours, 


Reqqero. | 





SIGHTS AND SCENERY. | 
The Cyclorama.—The Destruction of Lisbon | 
at the Cyclorama, in Albany Street, has given | 
place to a series of tableaux of the Great Ex- | 
hibition of 1851, painted by Mr. MacNevin, | 
from original studies taken during the Exhibi- | 
tion. The minutest objects are represented 
with scrupulous fidelity, as they appeared in | 
the original; and those who did not see the | 
Exhibition may here get a good idea of it. The | 
chief defect is a want of air and distance, so that | 
the ‘views scarcely convey an idea of the same | 
vastness which characterized the structure, 
The Colosseum, with its panorama of “ Lon-| 
don” by day and “ Paris by Night” in the | 
evening, its conservatories, ruins, and museum | 
of sculpture, maintains its supremacy amongst | 
the exhibitions of the metropolis. 
Royal Adelphi Theatre, — The scenery 
for Mr. Mark Lemon’s new drama at this 
theatre, called “ Sea and Land,” is appropriate 
and good, particularly the closing scene of the 
first act, the ruins on the cliff (in which the 
effect of the beach is given to the stage), and 
the last scene, the market cross. The piece, 
which is one of much interest and well con. 
structed to display the peculiar qualities of the 
Adelphi company and Adelphi means, is made | 
remarkable by the extraordinary personation | 


of @ neglected untaught girl, Wild Mon 1 
Mrs. Keeley, _— matted 








RY.—The necessity | 


realised. 
article on the subject in its eol 
up the site it previously advocated, namely 
Knightsbridge barracks, and on a review of 
the Commission’s report on this subject, points | 
Out the site we originally suggested as the best | 
adapted to the purpose—that of Kensington | 


umns, has given | 


alace itself, 


Statement of the Materials supplied for the Con- 


struction of the Building. 
CAST IRON, 





| No. of } 


pieces. | Weight. 





Tons. cwt. qrs. Ibs 





Foundation pieces ............ 1107; 1644 6 3 WY 
| Columns............... 2,404; 870 18 2 19 
Connecting pieces .., 2,500; 20 3 2 gg 
ION wsdl acaba: 2,357 |1,381 14 1 a 


Sundries for Binders for 


Gallery-floor and Lead. | 
We chasis Rsntapreag 3,540' 26 6 2 gn 
Columns, Girders, &c. for 
CROONER scinscstvssennsins 2,328 Ss 2 3 7 
Railing for Staircases...) 
Standards, Panels, and! } 
Shield-plates for Gallery. 
cee, Raine aay EOS 71 zo 7 
Bands, Caps, and Bases for! 
a 9,945 mm wD 2 »~ 
3952; 47 14 - 14 


Sundries for Paxton’s Gut- 


PE nciiienigeee dite <2. 4 16,093; 34 - 3 Jg 
Sundries for fixing Sashes 
and Wood Panels....... 6,127 eer a ee 
Sundries for Transept, in- 
cluding Purlins......... ae a ae 
Sundries for Transept Fronts 495 ~ 2 f= 
Filling Frames and Arch 
PO wc oo 5,396 227 2 23 WwW 
Ornaments for Cornices_ - 11,650 ‘8% 15 1 9 
Galvanized Centres for 
oa, GE ITT: 41,647 & Bw 3 5 
Moving apparatus for 
ce, COLL is 7,197 ¢ ge & 
| Tank-plates .....0 .| 79 13 . 2 4 
Sundries for Urinals ...... ; 21 t= = & 
Sundries for lean-to Roof .. 27 163 @ 
Sundries to replace breakage 43 9 st BS 
Railing-posts....00.0.. S84 6 WwW 3 1 
Exterior Railing ..... 3,497; 1883 17 3 16 
Caps, &c. for Flag-staffs | 312 i a 
Hinges for entrance and} 
es wh OT } 219, 1 a .? 
Sundries for Gas-stoves..... 38 ~ 4 2 40 
Sundries for diagonal brac. 
ing aie sevencens 1,328 oo @ 3 3 
ae : 3,033 198 - & 2 
=n ene im for pone: 2} 1 on 2 > 
| ipes, Trance 168, cCock- > 
ce &ec. for Water- 447 “au mw 3 19 
| eS 6 eh, a 
Brass for Hinges peatnanc 131 - 2- - 
Brass for Louvre apparatus 108 - 2 2 
—— 
Total Cast Iron...... 136,665 3,784 a 








WROUGHT IRON. 


Bolts and Nuts for Columns! 26,231 


Sundry Bar and Angle Lrons! ~ \ 


for Trusses........... | 14,146! 298 ns 
Sundry Bolts and Rivets for! | 

Sen RIES, 105,594} 20 2 3 
Sundry Truss-bars for Pax-| 

ton Gutters ............... 3,026; 56 $2 @ 
Sundry Bolts, Nats, and) 

Plates for ditto.......... | 14,699 4 a2 ~ 
Truss-rods for Binders... } 8,710} 653 1 2 7 
Bolts, &c., for ditto... | Samet 6 ae S “ae 
Bolts, &c., for fixing Sashes, | 

Wood-panels, &. &c. 55,831 ww? 3 ~ 
Bolts and Straps for Tran. | 

sept Roof ............... | 3,819 2 9 3 - 

olts, &c., for Transept( | 

Coe EEL Nii 2,917 a 
Rails for Post Railing... | 269 12 6 2 2 
Sundries for Flag-staff Stan- | 

pCR ; 3,639 | - WwW 38 - 
Sundries for Gallery Railing, 7,599 | 1 T -= 
Ditto Water supply, &..__ | 282 | - re? 3s 
Galvanized Louvre Blades 12,160! 49 41 3 lt 
Ditto Straps and Rivets for 

"en, EE subbenspicess 61,119 | rune 
Sundry Chameroy’s Pipes.. Sil 34UC<«i“ a’ C8 ad 
Sundries for Louvre-moving 

SIND  siiontinscoandecss cote 11,945 20 8 3 Q 
Hinges for entrance and exit | 

Ln. AER ei res 332 | ~ E-. 
Dia onal bracing ...............| 11,344 51 7, & Bl 
Sundries for Stairs... 7,374 | 1 6 21 


Ditto Tanks... : 
Sundry Scrapers and Mat- 


ww 
< 
~ 
S 
S 
= 
~ 
~ 


“he nny, GIES 
Sundry Brass-s ikes, &e., for 
external Raikn z 
Bars and angle fron ee) 


— 
s 
w 
_ 
~~ 
© 


27,234, 31 42 


~ 
“I 


lean-to Roof of Boiler- 

po, RRR ETE \ 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, and / 

Washers for ditto 


6706 1 8&2 


ied me Be 
Galvanized Plates for ditto I n- g 
Bundles of Hoop-iron for 

Gallery-floor .................. 1,285 Zz 3 3 


ars of §, 3, and 3 round 
and square Iron for sun- 
sg RRS ari aeint 738 2 9 2 





Total Wrought Iron... 400,417 702 3 2 10 





SUNDRIES, 
627 Yards of 5-inch Gas Mains, or say 215 Pipes. 
1,226 Yards of 4-inch Gas Mains, or say 420 Pipes. 
4 Six-inch Sluice-cocks, 
17 Four-inch Sluice-cocks, 
16 Three-inch Sluice-coeks, 
3 Six-inch double-faced ditto. 
2 Sets of Keys and Tools for Water-cocks. 


ieee 


] 





j 
} 


j 
j 


| 























Timber in Transept Roof 
iors 
se o Fronts . 
a -floor............. 
{ je Gallery-floor ............ 
j a - Lead se naesesrsceses 
| be “ Plinth-framing 
2 oa SIE lonttirternetmiese 
se pa Gutters over Trusses and Paxton 
» Offices, Refreahneat-court agi! 
} Machi Partition... 18,000 
| --/) (ie. 2,000 
| 412, 
| GLASS. ” 
246,210 Panes, 40 inches by 10 inches. 
47,445 Ditto, other dimensions, 
| 293,655 Panes. 
| 


| Some Particulars abstracted Srom the Accounts 
| gubmitted to the Royal Commission by Messrs, 
Fox and 


ing the Expenditure 
under the various Heads. 


Sundry W &e. paid at Park... £58,258 11 11 
Salaries and Expenses not included in Park 
OD 0 asssiscobabusdenestaicte sAedplasssbockiesess:ii. 
Expended at London Works Birmingham 
principally for Cast and Wrought Iron 
ork 


9 0 0 














6 

4 

II acta occesants sonetiipepe tesessrecensersesnesen 6 
Paint, Oil, Brushes, Kettles,Stain, Varnish, &c, 5,049 15 10 
Covering Lend-flat............cc.ccccsccescecesccsesss 866 15 3 
Zine Moulding, Lamps, &0...........c0000.0.00... 3089 2 6 
OIE i eas scestiia atnessccacen whale 1,323 8 9 
Hire of Horses and Cartage ................. see 1,670 7 6 
Saw Mills and Expenses connected therewith 673 0 § 
Coals amd Coke ...........cssccccscenerseeee lll 19 0 
alico 1,631 2 4 
47 32 
121 16 10 
341 19 0 
399 1 3 
265 18 3 
#8 ll 9 
170 610 
824 7 5 
185 8 0 
Missdlancom ......... 2,778 9 
£176,030 13 3 





A THEORY OF THE TIDES. ; 

Tue present theory of the tides generally 
section thems to the attraction of the _ 
In one of the works upon this subject we " 
that “The tides are oceasioned by the _ 
tion of the sun and moon upon the waters 0 
the earth. fs 
Let A, P, T, n, be supposed the earth, C its 








« (Te v 
Wii, @¢ Tile 1 
C 4) 








centre: let the dotted circle represent a mass 


of water covering the earth: let M be the 
moon in its orbit, and S the sun. - 

Since the force of gravity or _— om 
diminishes as the squares of the distance ~d 
crease, the waters on the side T, are oe 
attracted by the moon, M, than the a 
parts at C, and the central parts are “ 
attracted than the waters at A; conseque “a 
the waters at a will recede from the centr: 


“6 : n 
~ therefore, while the moon is in the situalid 


M, the waters will rise towards @ and 6 on the 


~ | opposite sides of the earth. 


The moon goes round theearth in poe 
orbit, and therefore she approaches, nes 
the earth in some parts of her orbit coat 
others. When she is nearest, len attract . he 
the strongest, and consequently it = me 
tides most; and when she is farthest ‘ ‘de 
earth, her attraction is the least, and the 
the lowest.” 





[May 22, 1859 


TIMBER SUPPLIED, 
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r work on “ Natural Philosophy,” 
Bg - “The tides proceed from the 
attractive foree of the sun and moon, which 
diminish the gravity of the waters of the ocean, 
or, which is the same thing, draw or lift up 
the water toward themselves. The force of 
attraction acts in straight lines ; and, therefore 
f we draw two straight lines from the moon’s 


} \ \ 


Neg £ 
SL 


centre, MC, M F, to represent this force, 
acting on the parts C and F, it is obvious that 
the water at C and at F will not be raised, 
but depressed, by being drawn away from C 
to D and from F to H; and so of every part 
of the circle C E F, But the water will at 
the same time rise on the side of the earth 
away from the moon, because the earth’s 
centre being more strongly drawn towards the 
moon than the point N, recedes from N, which 
is the same in effect as if the water at N 
receded or rose up from the earth’s centre.” 

By the earth’s rotation on its axis, the two 
tide waves will be continually making their 
round over the ocean. 

“The force of attraction acting in straight 
lines, it should be high water at any place in 
the open sea when the moon is upon the meri- 
dian of that place; but, in fact, the greatest 
(and least) heights of the water at such a place 
do not oceur till about three hours after the 
periods fixed in this supposition. The delay is 
thus explained : the elevated parts of the sea 
have received such an impulse towards ascent, 
that they continue to rise after the earth’s 
rotation has carried them from under the line 
of the direct attraction of the moon; this im- 
pulse being also aided for a time by the moon 


the nearest mainland. 





| 


Besides this palpable instance of the moon’s 


exercising no attractive influence whatever 
upon the ocean, I copy from his pamphlet, 
page 8 :— 


“* The Theory of the Tides expressly states, 


that ‘the action of the moon over the waters 
of the ocean is the most direct and intense 
when she is moving in the equinoctial ; and, 
should the times of conjunction or opposition 
take place when she is so circumstanced, and 
at her least distance from the earth, the tides | manner, lifts (as it is said) the water: on the 
will be the greatest possible. But, in all cases | other hand, the rays of the sun do accumulate 
the highest tides must take place within the by refraction and reflection, though they are 
tropics ; and the nearer any port or harbour! never so strong as at midday; and this accu- 
is to the equator, the greater will be the force mulation of heat renders the air warmer in 
of the tide in such harbour.’ 


“* Now we know from actual experience that 


At St. Thomas’s 


Moreover, attractive power is not of a sud- 
den, impulse-imparting nature, nor a thing 
that accumulates, like the power of a steam- 
engine, which will be followed by the train, 
though it should be separated, or have passed 
away, from it. The rays of attraction (sup- 
posing the moon to possess them), like the 
rays of the sun, are strongest in the vertical 
line: the former, however, do not accumulate, 
but are like ropes, by which the moon, in a 








‘the afternoon than at noon. Thus, the delay 
of the tide-wave, following the moon three 


there are no tides at any of the islands within | hours after she has passed from her vertical 
the torrid zone that are 200 or 300 miles from’ position, cannot be compared with the delay 
| in the warmer state of the air in the afternoon: 
Island, lying very nearly under the equator, | it is like a room, which will remain warm for 
‘in the middle of the ocean, and free from in-| some time after the fire of the day has gone 
terference on every side,’ we find from actual out. 
observation that instead of a high tide in that! tide after the moon has passed, would be 
harbour, there is a total absence of any thing expecting the water to rise after you have 
like a rise and fall of the water, except the ceased to pump. 

few inches flux and reflux which keep pace 


But, to compare to this the rising of the 


Besides this, it must be borne in mind, how 


with the alternate returns of the sea and the enormous ought to be the attraction of the 
land breezes, the same as at most other islands moon, to cause the rise of the water still after 


adjacent to the equator, and that are at a she has ceased to attract it in a vertical direc- 





continuing to attract the water upwards, 
though in a less degree. 

The sun, though his attractive influence is 
three times less than that of the moon, acts 
upon the ocean in the same manner, though in 
a less degree. When these two bodies unite 
their influence, which they do at the seasons 
of new and full moon, the tides naturally rise 
the highest : they assist each other in raising | 
the ocean as before described, and depressing | 
it in a corresponding manner. | 

Of the irregularities in the tides, caused b 
the continually changing position of the sun 
and moon, those are the 
occasioned by the obstacles offered by the land | 
to the ebb and flow of the waters. The im- 


by the shores, bays, gulfs, and promontories | 
of islands and continents are such, that the tides 
are greatly delayed, altered both in degree and | 
direction, and in many places so accumulated, 
that they rise to heights far exceeding what is 
Witnessed in the open ocean.” If, as Hum- | 
— says, the tide waves of the waters of | 
few feet, they mount, in consequence of the 
configuration of the coasts, which oppose the | 
coming tide, to 50 feet at St. Malo, and to 65 | 
to 70 feet in Acadia.® 

This is, as far as I have been able briefly to 


tepresent it, the present theory of the tides. 
et us now consider 


THE ANOMALIES OF THE PRESENT THEORY 
OF THE TIDES. 
, And here I cannot do better than have re- 
ae to a work under the preceding title by 
omas Kerigan, R.N. F.R.S. In his address 
to the reader he says :— 
ave shown that when the moon is ver- 
pes St. Helena she is 2,362 miles nearer to 
in € nto the point ealled “ the Land’s End,” 
when and that as her reputed power of 
tide Y ne 1s nol of sufficient force to raise a 
of th “9 former place, it cannot be the cause 
é le high tide which flows at ‘the Land’s 
; prticularly sinee she is on the meridian 
adds ae at the same instant,—which 
fe er link tothe chain of proofs already 
ee Teepecting the negative influence of the 
oe er the tides of the ocean.” 


. Acadie, the Fren, 











Scotia itis there, Sey genuine Indian name for Nova 


es a} » 
°€S about 70 feet, 


“ Bay of Fuudy,” that the tide 





| away in the meanwhile, and lifting up towards 
herself the waters of the ocean? 
| be contradiction, unless it were asserted that 
the earth and moon attract each other, like 
. : ositive and negative electricity (see BUILDER, 
* ceean, in the open sea, rise hardly to al No. 450), and that the earth Aars forth her 
|waters to attract the moon. 
waters would come too late; for, as was said 
|above, they do not attain their height until 
three hours after the moon has passed. Or, if 
the moon attracts the water, do her attractive 
rays draw more when exercised in a vertical 
line, or when in an oblique direction? If more 
in the former than in the latter, why is the tide 
highest three hours after the moon has left her | 
vertical position ? 
plained above? If a given power is not able to 
lift up a certain weight in a vertical line, will it | 
be able to do so in an oblique one? 
impossible. 
moon; her attractive power, if any, would be 
strongest in the vertical direction; and like 
the drawing up of a body by machinery or the | 
hand of man, the moment the exercise of | 
vertical power is changed into oblique, without 
even relaxing the power itself, the body will no 
longer rise, however fast it may have been 
drawn, unless a particular impulse upward had 
been given to it by some extra power suddenly 
applied. 
the case of waterspouts (see THe BuiLpER, 
No. 450): the lower cone would not continue 
to rise, if the upper one were removed from its 
| corresponding vertical position. 


But, besides these ano- 


According to Sir I. Newton, it is the attrac- | 


If, then, the earth attracts the moon, the. 


|larger body the smaller one, how can the 
moon displace the earth, as stated above? And 
if the earth have more attractive power than | 
the moon; if it attract the distant moon her-| 

| self—should not then the earth also exercise 
Y | more attractive power over the water by which 


. |it is covered, than the distant moon is said 
greatest which are | to do? : 


Or is there more affinity between the 


| surface of the waters of the earth and the 


pediments created by shallows in the ocean, and stecif " ee er ae rae 
| 7 


And as the earth, as it were, is draw- 


|ing down the moon, keeping her forcibly in 
| her orbit, is the moon, in opposition, drawing | 
whole atmosphere pressing upon it; or the 


This would | 


But then the 


Is the delay reasonably ex- 


Quite | 
And this is the same with the. 


It strikes me much the same as in 


| 


diately under her.” 


we from the main land, as already tion, so much so, as to overcome the opposing 
noticed.” 
These facts, and many other valuable re- | 
marks of the author, must for ever nullify the | 
theory of the attraction of the waters of the yet, according to the theory of the tides, the 
|ocean by the moon. 
malies, there are others which I will notice. 


pressure of the atmosphere of 15 lb. weight to 
the square inch. 
The earth is said to attract the moon, and 


moon would draw up the entire sea, if the air 
was not between. 
According to the statement quoted, “the 


tion of the earth which keeps the moon, re- | water will rise on the side of the earth away 
volving by centrifugal force, in her orbit; and from the moon, because the earth’s centre is 
Thomas Kerigan, in his treatise, states, that | more strongly drawn towards the moon than 
by calculation based upon the laws of univer- | the point N, and recedes from N, which is the 
| sal gravitation, the moon is nof retained in her | same in effect as if the water at N receded or 
| orbit by the mere force of terrestrial attraction; | rose up from the earth’s centre.” 

| for, if left entirely to that, she would fly off | 
from her present orbit and be Jost upon the the earth away from the moon leaves the water 
body of the sun. 


Now if this were the case that the side of 


behind, would it not be more natural still, that, 
in being so strongly attracted by the moon, the 
water facing the moon should give way on all 
sides to the pressure of the atmosphere, and 
allow the earth to peep out like a man putting 
his bead out from under the water, rather than 


_ cause a mountain of water to be raised over it ? 


Or, if the moon exercises mure power over the 
water than over the earth, then the former 
propositions cannot be true. 

It is the same with the attraction of the 
sun: if he causes the water to rise, then the 
attraction must not only be more powerful 
upon the water than upon the earth, but so 
strong as to raise the water in opposition to the 


sun must attract the air ‘and water at the same 
time in a peculiar manner. If the sun attracts 


‘the earth itself in a kind of violent way, then 
‘the fluid water, and the still more fluid and 


elastic air, would give way to the forward im- 
pulse of the earth, and cause, as with the moon 
on the same supposition) low instead of high 
water. Ifthe sunand moon attract our globe, 
including its water and atmosphere, in an 


equal manner as one whole, there would then 


be no rising of the water: the effect of the at- 
traction upon the water would be the same as 
if there were no attraction at all. 

If the attraction of the moon is sufficient to 


‘raise a high tide on the open ocean, why can 
'she not raise «a tide in the Mediterranean or 


Baltic, and other smaller inland lakes? “In 
small collections of water,” it is said, “the 
moon acts with the same line of attraction, or 


_nearly so, upon every portion of the surface at 
once, and, therefore, the whole of the waters 


being equally elevated at the same period, no 
part of them is ever higher than the other.” 
But the same takes place in the open sea: 


there “the moon acts with the same line of at- 


traction upon a similar portion of surface,” 
beyond which the waters by degrees, more and 


‘more, cease to be within her grasp; and yet it 


is said “that she raises up the parts imme- 
This is equal to saying 
that a loadstone attracts a large piece of iron 
better than a small one. “The moon raising 
up the parts of water immediately under her,” 
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the depression at the sides naturally follows, | 
but does not, as said, assist the raising ; and this 
raising can only be supposed to be done, by the | 
moon’s rays of attraction being concentrated | 
in one focus immediately underneath, or by | 
their being more powerful there than every-| 
where else; and in either of these cases she | 
would as strongly attract when above the | 
Mediterranean or Baltic, as when above any | 
portion of the open sea. And this would, | 
moreover, be less striking and wonderful to us 
than “that the whole of the waters should be 
equally elevated,” particularly when con- 
sidered that this equal elevation at the same 
period is not perceptible at the shore, nor that 
the waters are elastic and capable of such an| 
elevation.* W. ADoLpH. 





NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARTS) 
OF IRELAND. 

WE need not tell our readers that we view 
with interest every endeavour to improve the | 
arts and manufactures of the sister kingdom, 
and to advance her interests. We have from 
time to time alluded to the intended industrial 
exhibition of Ireland, and are glad to find that 
everything promises for it a successful issue. 
It will be confined exclusively to Irish produc- 
tions, and will embrace painting and sculpture 
by Irish artists. The architects have not been 
behindhand; Sir Thomas Deane being one of 
the most active members of the committee. 
The building in Cork is being rapidly pro- 
ceeded with, and will be inaugurated by the 
Lord Lieutenant on the 10th of June. It has 
been determined, in order to carry out more 
fully the purposes of the National Exhibition, 
thata series of lecturesshall be given in connec- 
tion with it,to be called Exhibition Lectures, and | 
devoted to the illustration of Irish art, industry, 
and science. Mr. Roney is organizing cheap 
and ready means of transit. 








PIPE DRAINS v. BRICK SEWERS. 

I FEAR a “ Ratepayer” (who may be a 
member of a Local Board of Health) will find 
very few professional men ready to respond 
to his call upon them to volunteer their expe- 
rience and opinion upon the much-vexed ques- 
tion of brick and pipe sewers, more particu- 
larly as that professional opinion is their stock 
in trade, and ought not, in common justice to 
self, to be scattered abroad, pro bono publico, 
any more than the stock in trade of the “ Rate- 
payer.” But so it is at the present day : for 
the want of a better understanding amongst 
professional men, public Boards resort to all 
sorts of stratagems to get opinions gratuitously, 
or almost gratuitously, and act upon them as | 
suits their interest or caprice: in fact, they 
constitute themselves the judges in matters of 
taste, as well as in suitableness and stability 
of scientific works (from whom there is no ap- 
peal), frequently in direct opposition to the 
well digested and developed plans of the expe- 
rienced engineer and architect. Surely, this 
state of things requires a radical change, which 
migit be effected by a combination of profes- 
sional men. 

Why should professional men gratuitously 
volunteer opinions for the Local Boards of 
Health, when they have the benefit of their 
local officers, some of whom, I presume, are 
engineers, and the central authority with a 
staff of officers, likewise qualified engineers, to 
whom an appeal can at any time be made? 
But it appears that the discussion on the 
drainage of Richmond at the old school, the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, has so shaken 
the’confidence of the Local Boards of Health 
in their officer and the Central Board, that 
they are now seeking information from other 
parties; and I can just imagine many profes- 
sional men are similarly troubled as myself 
with hosts of letters from members and engi- 

neers of Local Boards, seeking information 
upon the very subject mooted by your corre- 
spondent, although, par excellence, they are 


luded to are matters of great moment to every 
town; and, in consequence of a difference of 





pipe sewers resolves itself into this, that we 
should avoid extremes. I would not adopt 
the cloaca maxima of ancient Rome or modern 
London, generally, nor the fine drawn 4-inch 
pipe of the Board of Health for sewers of the 
streets of towns. I think both systems may 
be usefully employed. I would recommend a 
system to be laid down upon the principle of 
the “happy medium ;” neither too large for 
the ordinary necessities of a town, nor 80 
finely calculated by mathematical formule, the 
deductions from which should be the diameter 
of a pipe just sufficient to take the ordinary 
drainage of the houses, and not even a dew- 
drop more. ; 

I think it is equally absurd to require the 
streets of towns to be drained with pipes 
scarcely large enough for a single water- 
closet, as to require drains to be made large 
enough to admit a man; because the latter 
principle, to be fully carried out, must extend 
to the private drains leading to the houses, 
and would be adopting Mr. Gwilt’s recom- 
mendation recorded in the Blue Books, and 
which afforded some amusement at the time, 
although it is evident, from present appear- 
ances, “‘a change is about to come over the 
spirit of our dreams.” 

I am also of opinion that objections apply, 
not only to the plan of drainage of the Board 
of Health, but also other recommendations 
contained in their report, which may form the 
subject of other papers to be read at the ancient 
Institution of Civil Engineers at a future 
period, more particularly as the subjects al- 


opinion even amongst the inspectors of the 
Boards of Health themselves, towns are 
“doing and undoing,” just in the system of 
old, which the Central Board of Health under- 
took to reform and regenerate. B. B. 





EARL DE GREY’S RECEPTION OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

On Friday, the 14th, the Earl de Grey, as 
President of the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects, received the whole of that body at his 
house, in St. James’s-square, and invited a 
large number of the nobility and men dis- 
tinguished in art and science to meet them. 
The members of the present and past council 
dined with his Lordship previously; and 
almost immediately after dinner H. R. H. 
Prince Albert arrived, and remained some time 
discoursing, amongst other matters, on the 
proposed restoration of the royal tombs at 
Westminster, with those who have taken pro- 
minent part in the inquiry. The president and 
officers of the Royal Society, the Society of 
Antiquaries, Royal Academy, Institute of Civil 
Engineers, British Archeological Association, 
Archeological Institute, Architectural Associa- 
tion, and of various other bodies, received cards, 
and the assemblage was in consequence very 
numerous. A large number of ladies were 
amongst the guests (the distinguishing feature 
of Lord de Grey’s brilliant evenings), and the 
tables were filled with sketches and drawings. 

We have not a list of all who were pre- 
sent, but note down some whom we noticed. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Grey, Earl 
of Clarendon, Earl of Carlisle, Lord Ellesmere, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir John Herschel, Sir 
Henry Ellis, Sir W. Ross, Sir W. Newton, 
Messrs. Donaldson, Inman, Mocatta, Cockerell, 
Fowler, Scoles, C. Nelson, Bunning, Bury, 
Hesketh, Jennings, Papworth, Woodthorpe, 
Godwin, Knowles, Myln, Roberts, Ferrey, 
Garling, Scott, Sancton Wood, Planché, 
Pettigrew, J. Wood, Landseer, R.A.; J. P. 
Knight, R.A.; E. M. Ward, A.R.A.; C. H. 
Smith ; Pickersgill, R.A.; Habershon, Clarke, 
Kendall; Dr. Dickson, E. Hawkins, H 
Warren, Fahey, Waring, J. Martin, Foggo’ 
Sir Charles Barry, R.A. &c. 








the men that sanctioned the schemes laid down 
by the inspector of the General Board, and were 
deputed to carry out their somewhat question- 


able plans. I think the question of brick or 





* To be continued, 


Conversazioni, &c.—Lord Londesbo- 
rough has issued cards for a conversazione on 
the 29th.—Lord Rosse’s third conversazione 
to the Royal Society will take place this 
(Saturday) evening, the 22nd.—Lord Mahon 
has a dinner party to meet the Council of the 
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ANCIENT TIMBER TOWN-HALLS. 
JOHN ABEL,* 


THe town-hall in the city of H ; 
timber structure built stom Prades ik 
lars, _and was originally a very handsome 
building, but was raya Pg since denuded 
of its upper story, in which the fourteen dif. 
ferent trading companies of the city transacted 
their business. It was erected by the cele 
brated John Abel, in the reign of James |. 
Prior to the erection of the present county 
hall, the assizes were held in this building. 

The town-hall of Leominster, or Butter-cross 
as it is frequently called by the inhabitants, 
was erected in the year 1633, by the above. 
named architect: it stands upon twelve oak 
pillars, and was originally ornamented with a 
variety of curious carvings, and the shields of 
arms of those who contributed towards the 
expense of its erection, but which have long 
since vanished. Around the building, just 
above the pillars, was inscribed the following 
sentences, but portions of which only now re- 
main. On the south side :— 


** Vive Deo gratus, toti mundo tumulatus, crimine 
mundatus, semper transire paratus.’’ 


On the east side— 
‘* Where justice reigns, there virtue flows. Sat 
cito, si sat bene vive ut post vivas. As colamns do 


support the fabric of a building, so noble gentry do 
pin ta the honour of a ey ‘ 


On the north side— 
* In memoria eterna erit Justus, 1663.” 


In the year 1793, this hall underwent very 
considerable repairs, more properly called spo- 
liation, by taking down the gables, and with 
them the curious carvings, shields of arms, 
&c. which must have greatly destroyed its 
picturesque effect. It contains a clock, and is 
surmounted by a cupola, in which is a bell, 
whereon the hours strike. 

.The town-halle of Brecon, Kington,t+ and 
Weobly, and probably others, of which at pre- 
sent I can give no 2 arg were built by 
the same person. Mr. Abel being in Hereford 
when that city was besieged in 1645, was of 
great service by constructing mills to grind 
corn for the use of the inhabitants and sol- 
diers confined therein, for which Charles I. 
afterwards conferred upon him the title of one 
of his Majesty’s carpenters. 

In Sarnesfield churchyard, in the county of 
Hereford, is a monument consisting of the 
effigies of himself and his two wives, with the 
emblems of his profession, executed by his 
own hands after he reached the patriarchal age 
of ninety years: it has the following inscrip- 
tion, being his own composition :— 

“ This craggy stone a covering is for an architector ® 


That lofty buildings raised high, yet now lyes low 
his head : sal 
His line and rule, so death concludes, are loc 
up in store, ; " 
Build they who list, or they who wist, for he ca 
build no more. 
His house of clay could hold no longer, 
May heaven’s joy frame him a stronger. 
Joun ABEL. - 
Vive ut vivas in vitam eternam. 


I believe Sarnesfield was his native pehe 
he died there in 1694, having attained 1° 


t f ninety-seven years. 
«te eaabeaeg 7B. WHiITBORNE- 





ImprRovED LUBRICATOR FoRMAcHINtn 
—A patent has recently been obtained by} be 
Coquatrix for a lubricator, consisting of a 
containing the oil, from the bottom of WY" 
a tube descends directly on to the bearing 
and on the top of this tube a boss is cast, ¥" 
a screw rw | turned in it, into which a on 
key, with a conical point, is screwed, ve : 
the annular aperture formed in the tube he 
insertion of the key can be instantly ag 
when the machinery is at rest. By — to 
key by unscrewing, the conical, point ser on 
regulate the supply from one to as gt . 
per minute as may be required. In fit na , 
this lubricator, it is only necessary t0 ta 
the old and insert the patent one instead. _ 
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* The following is from Notes and Queries 
i i igorously his useful course. Le 
we This ball hed similar inscriptions to those of 





Society of Antiquaries on the Ist of June. 
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HANGING OF CHURCH BELLS. 































































































ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 


HANGING OF CHURCH BELLS. | 
SOCIETY. 


We this week give engravings of the sketches | 
of bell-wheels sent us by the Rev. H. T.;| THe annual meeting of this society was held 
Ellacombe, as referred to in his notes on thie on the 10th inst. Mr. Mocatta was called to 
subject on p. 251, ante. One of these, besides the chair, and after the preliminary business 
the stock, the shrouding or ring of the appa- had been gone through, the report of the com- 
ratus, and the spokes, &c. shows the fillet mittee was read. We would direct the atten- 
more particularly alluded to by H.T. E. The | tion of the profession at large to the matter of 
other shows the stay as well as the fillet. ‘The | this report, which will very shortly be in the 
stay, however, as he remarks, is not a neces- | hands of all the members. It contains a sub- 
sary part of the apparatus. In “stingy | ject of interest to all connected with the art. 
parishes ” the stay and slide are often wanting. | {t is referred to in the following passages :— 


In the construction of the cage it is of the “‘ Impressed with a deep sense of the value and 
greatest consequence that the timbers should great importance of a Cyclopedia following closely 
take their bearmg independently of the ma- | the path indicated by the List of Terms, not only 
sonry, that is, not be fixed imit. If, in the course to the members of the Profession, but to — 
of years, as will be the case, the frame should | ““° poe in the — ee comet, r oe 
vibrate or get rickety, it should not be made | <V¢T*) Consultations, when the subject was fully | 
steady b . ‘ | discussed in all its bearings, decided to lay before 
steady by putting wedges between the beam | this annual meeting, a scheme by which such a 
ends and the walls, as is commonly done by work might be commenced and efficiently carried 
inexperienced workmen, but it may be easily | out within determinate limits. Fully alive to the 
stiffened by driving hard oak or iron wedges in| impolicy of issuing a publication in a series of 
at the backs of the tenons of the braces, in the| parts extending over a long number of years, 
mortices in the cill pieces. On this subject, creating the apprehensions and exhausting the pa- 
Mr. Ellacombe says :— | tience of subscribers, it is hereby recommended, as 

“ , | a systematic and practical effort, that in considera- 
. The construction of the timbers or cage of St. tion of the difficulty of working out the scheme of 
2 London, may be taken as a good example of the Cyclopedia as hitherto contemplated, the pro- 
ery heavy bells in a belfry. The timbers ject be carried into execution as a Dictionary of | 
should always be laid on wooden plates, the whole) Explanation and Reference, with incidental wood- | 
Testing either on Stone corbels, or on a set-off formed | cut illustrations, and occasional lithographic plates, 
tag a It is not the downward pressure from) so arranged as to be completed in about three 
be trim of metal, but the lateral pressure! years, at the present amount of subscription.” 

" ,vibration caused by the motion of the bells 
which does the mischief, especially if any of ae 
the timbers are let into the walls or touch them ‘0 complete it in two years. 
laterally. To avoid this a well-constructed cage is| The list of terms for the Cyclopedia already | 
—— and braced diagonally with most substantial issued consists of the large number of 11,000 
— the weight of the whole, if properly rested | articles: this gives an idea of the comprehen- 
OE pe or set-off, keeps it steady. The higher | siveness of its application, and if the Society 
eum are placed in the tower, the more does the , should be enabled to carry out this dictionary, 
masonry caused by ringing them affect the | carefully got up by able writers, it will bea 
| boon to all lovers of architecture. 

Ba | The audited balance-sheet for the year end- | 
eneiar AND WasHHovsEs, — From ac-| ing 30th April, 1851, was presented, showing a 
ans yi. model establishment in Goulston- | total income of 5041, with a balance in hand 
pears th utechapel, recently printed, it ap- | for the year 1851-2 (ending 30th April last) of | 
28 La at for 1851 there is a surplus of | 441, 43. 7d. 
pera? 8. 4d. besides sol. odd expended in| ; cei 
parish the annual assessment of Whitechapel | A Novex Locx.—During an investigation | 
oe tng 5001. to 2001. The number of! at the police court this week, one of the. 
Wehr was 156,311, of whom 14,397 were! witnesses, an Italian, exhibited a curious lock | 
number = 286 children. In 1849, the| to the magistrate, which had been wrenched 
committ of female bathers was only 4,695. The | off a chest. The lock contained a small bell, 
the cube are now issuing, to subscribers and , and the key had to turn in the lock and strike | 
Door f; lc, tickets for gratuitous distribution to | the bell a certain number of times before the | 
—_ ‘bolt could be shot back. 


An increase of members woulil enable them | 














Potices of Books. 


| Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibition. 
London: Bogue, 1852. 
Tue series of lectures upon the Exhibition of 
| the works of Industry of all Nations, delivered 
before the Society of Arts, at the suggestion of 
H.R.H. the Prince Albert, has been published 
by Mr. D. Bogue, and forms a very valuable 
ook. Some of the matters might, we think, 
have received more attention, and we are our- 
selves somewhat jealous at the cursory man- 
ner in which two such subjects as civil engi- 
neering and architecture have been treated ; all 
that could be said about them being reducible 
to about two pages of letterpress, and those at 
the termination of a lengthened lecture on 
machinery generally, in an octavo volume of 
some 600 folios. With this exception, the 
several discourses are excellent, as the names of 
the authors would testify—Whewell, De la 
Beche, Owen, Bell, Playfair, Lindley, Willis, 
Solly, Glaisher, Hensman, Royle, Wash- 
ington, —and in the whole they furnish 
a history of industrial Art, which, as 
Whewell says,—“ has, in general, preceded 
science. For men have executed great, and 


‘curious, and beautiful works, before they had 


a scientific insight into the principles on which 
the success of their labour was founded. There 


were good artificers in brass and iron before 


the principles of the chemistry of metals 


_were known; there was wine among men 


before there was a philosophy of vinous 


| fermentation ; there were mighty masses raised 


into the air, cyclopean walls and cromlechs, 
obelisks and pyramids,—probably gigantic 
Doric pillars and entablatures,—before there 
was a theory of the mechanical powers. The 
earlier generations did; the later explained 
that it had been possible to do. Art was thus 


the mother of science,—the vigorous and 


comely mother of a daughter of far loftier 
and serener beauty. Tubal-Cain in the first 
ages of the world was ‘ the instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron;’ but it was ve 

long before there came an instructor to tea 

what was the philosophical import of the 
artificer’s practices. As I have said, art pre- 
ceded science: if even now science has over- 
taken art,—if even now science can tell us 
why the Swedish steel is still unmatched, or 
to what peculiar composition the Toledo blade 
owes its fine temper, which allows it to coil 
itself up in its sheath when its rigid thrust is 


‘not needed,—art has preceded science, and 
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science has barely re art. ; But —— | 
ass ience has not only over 

ogg gag tage ve fomiiation, the entire | Iron paige em oe “ pipes 
creator of the art. Here art is the daughter | poot.—An order has been yr ae lt 
of science. The great chemical manufactories ‘country for the ~~ = cd iro 

which have sprung up at Liverpool, New- | steam vessels for the L — —_ a 
castle, Glasgow, owe their existence entirely | tion Company. They are to oh “i — 
to a profound and scientific knowledge of | sions, and of substantial materials. or . 
chemistry. These arts never could have ex- | has been distributed so as to give a — 
isted if there had not been a science of che- | in Liverpool, the Clyde, and } a 
mistry, and that an exact and philosophical | Messrs. Thomas Vernon and Son, whose uild- | 
( | ing-yard is on the west side of the Brunswick | 
| Dock, have received orders for the construc- 
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OscILuation on Rattways, 
railway accident between Wi 
Basingstoke, causing the deaths of two men 
besides other serious injuries, was owing to 
the breaking of one of the engine-wheel tyres 
At the coroner’s inquest it was stated, that the 
iron was sound, and of best quality, and that 
the accident could not be accounted for other. 
wise than as the effects of frost, Verdict 
accidental deaths. The evidence is not even 
asked, if such fractures did not happen to 
wheels and axletrees in seasons of no frost 
and whether the circumstances of wheels 


—The recent 
uchester and 


science.” 








Climate of Italy in relation to Pulmonary Con- | 


with Remarks on the Influence of 


By T. H. 


sumption ; ! 
Foreign Climates upon Invalids. 


Burcess, M.D, &c. Longman and Co. 


London. 1852. 

Ler the busy professional invalid who sighs 
for the soft winds and the interesting sights of 
Italy, read Dr. Burgess’s book, and be con- 
soled and comforted. There are Comos, 
Venices, Milans, Montpeliers, in Britain no less 
than on the continent. The object of the little 
work under notice is to dissect the climates of 
all the fashionable resorts in the south of 
France and in Italy to which invalids, includ- 
ing the consumptive, fly in the hope of attain- 
ing what they erroneously imagine these resorts 
to be far more able than their native climate to 
yield them—better health. These continental 
climates, Dr. Burgess admits, are in some 
respects milder and more eligible; but most of 
them he maintains are not eguable, and hence 
are more likely to injure than to benefit, espe- 
cially the consumptive, and he is of opinion 
that there are many localities in England pre- 
ferable to any of them. Venice and the lake 
of Como appear in his estimation to be the 
least objectionable. 

The system of sight-seeing in many respects 
he disapproves of in the case of phthisical 
patients. In speaking of Venice, for instance, 
he says,— 

‘*] have repeatedly seen patients positively mori- 
bund, conveyed about this city, sight-seeing, under 
the impression that constant change of scene was 
as necessary for their cure as change of atmosphere. 
Change of scene may, and does, produce good 


effects in nervous and dyspeptic invalids, or upon 
those exhausted by over-exertion, shock, or mental 
anxiety ; but what benefits it can accomplish in 
patients with organic disease, like tubercular con- 
sumption in an advanced stage, I am at a loss to 


conceive. The invalids alluded to, or their advi- 
sers, however, seemed to think otherwise; for, 
apparently, their sole object in view when visiting 
Venice, was to contemplate the works of Titian, 
the frescoes of Tintoretto and of Paolo Veronese, 
the statues, palaces, temples, the mausoleums of 
Sansovino and Palladio, whereas they seemed as if 
utterly unconscious of the injury they were thus 
doing to their health, or their frail tenure of life.’’ 
While advocating the cause of his native 
climate to the Englishinvalid, theauthor, we may 


sumption Hospital : “I cannot help thinl.ing,” 
he says, “ that the site of the Hospital for Con- 


sumption at Brompton was injudiciously chosen. | posed new bridge, as explained by Mr. Charles 


It is surely a mistake to place consumptive in- 
valids in a damp, low-lying locality, ill drained, 
badly ventilated, for the problematical advan- 
tages of its ‘mild climate.’ An elevated 
situation, with a free circulation of air, if 
sheltered from the north-east, would not have 
the sedative and relaxing effect upon constitu- 


tions already too relaxed, which the climate of 
Brompton possesses,” 





Oxrorp ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.— 
A meeting of this Society was held in the 
Society’s Rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday, in 


tion of ten of these new iron steamers, which 
are to be completed with the greatest possible 
despatch. They will be sent out in sections, 
for the purpose of being put together on reach- 


‘ing their destination abroad. They will be 


large flat-bottomed boats, 176 feet long, 25 feet 
beam, and 9 feet depth of water, and so con- 
structed that they will be able, even witha 
very large cargo, to navigate in the shallow 
waters of the Danube. They are being built for 
conveying produce and general merchandise 
to the Black Sea from the interior of the 
country, and, where necessary, will be towed 
by steam-tugs, of which the company have a 
large fleet. The same firm have just com- 
pleted an iron screw vessel, which is the 
pioneer of a new fleet, to be constructed for 
the purpose of carrying coal from Hartlepool 
to London. Should this, and the sister boat 
which Messrs. Vernon are building, succeed, 
several hundreds of the same class will be re- 
quired. A range of docks is being constructed 
at Hartlepool for the accommodation of the 
proposed screw steamers, and other important 
arrangements are being made for carrying out 
the trade in a very extensive and spirited man- 
ner. They are first-class steamers, 160 feet 
long, 25 feet 6 inches beam, 80-horse power, 
and 500 tons burden. But, perhaps, the most 
important feature is, that, having double iron- 
bottoms, they can take in water when return- 
ing light from a voyage, thus avoiding the cost 
and delay of putting ballast on board, all that 
is required being to open the tap to the sea 
when ballast is wanted. Their having good 
inside bottoms will also contribute materially 
to their strength and safety. ‘These boats are 
being constructed according to the designs, 
and under the direction, of Mr. John Gran- 
tham, consulting mechanical engineer. Another 
iron steam-ship, about the same size, is being 
built by Messrs. Vernon, for the Liverpool 
and Newry station, to carry passengers and 


| general merchandise ; and they are proceeding 


to build three screw-steamers, of novel con- 
struction, for the Mediterranean, and which, it 


is anticipated, will accomplish a very high rate 
of speed.—Liverpool Albion. 


LonDONDERRY BripGe.—This will, per- 
haps, be one of the largest structures in the 


add, enters a protest against the site of the Con- | ne sphagne | seen a wdar pcathr 


bining a railway and roadway in the same via- 


duct. We take the following from the report 
of the Lords of the Admiralty :—“ The pro- 


May, consists principally of two large iron 
tubes, 280 feet long each, and resting upon 
four iron piers. These tubes are to contain a 
single line of railway, over which, at a height 
of twenty feet, the roadway is to pass; and be- 
tween the iron tubes (which occupy the central 
part of the river) and the river bank, the rail- 
way and roadway are continued, supported by 
means of iron piers and pillars. The total 
length of the proposed bridge is to be 850 feet 
between its abutments, supported on eight iron 
piers, and with a clear waterway of 770 feet, 


attached to a warm engine, with the friction in 
running so many miles, would not temper 
a the frosty influence; or whether there 
might not be mechanical causes, such as the 
rubbing and friction with severe shocks and 
jars from lateral oscillation of the carriages 
upon the rails? But what justice or remedy 
of causes can be expected, when such a mere 
baffling feint ends the investigation? One 
thing is certain; that if the tyres were much 
lighter, they would not stand the racket of 
such heavy lateral action, and therefore it may 
be questionable whether they are yet strong 
enough for such an inimical working system, 
Machinists, who monopolise this subject, seem 
to be as cold and indifferent about conse. 
quences and perfection as Jack-frost himself, 
and are always very guarded lest they should 
criminate this unqualified working system. 
Therefore, if railway commissioners and direc- 
tors are equally regardless, killing and crip- 
pling will go on with impunity; but if they 
will institute rigid investigation, with convic- 
tion that to every mechanical evil there ought 
to be found a mechanical remedy, such inquiries 
would greatly stimulate ingenuity to the cor- 
rection of lateral unsteadiness, when we should 
witness the perfection of railway travelling in 
the mechanical guarantee of safety, speed, and 
economy.—G. M. 

Sanrrary ReFrorM IN THE MeTRoOpoLis, 
—Sir: I was much pleased with your remarks 
on sanitary reform, in a late number of Tue 
BuiLpeR; but in addition to the pernicious 
effects there glanced at, I think that that 
almost national disease, consumption, 18 intl- 
mately affected by the state of the air breathed. 


| To a superficial thinker the bad state of Lon- 


don air may not be apparent. It may notin 
some cases be evident to the sense of smell. 
He may not note any immediate decrease in 
the vigorous action of the respiratory organs. 
But let him ascend to the “house top,” and 
look around on the interminable congregation 
of streets and houses: he will then distinctly 
see the thick murky atmosphere in which they 
are constantly bathed. Let him but look 
“with microscopic eye” on that air loaded 
with confervoid growth—actual decomposing 
organic matter, and other impurities derive 
from a thousand different sources : Jet him trace 
it as it enters the lungs of the inhabitants, 
diffusing itself through the interstices of our 
most delicate and vital organs: need he ask 
himself then, “ Does this not injure the lungs: 
Again, this contaminated air is further cons 
verted by the metropolitans into (if I may % 
express myself) a high pressure pee 
medium, by closing every outlet to their ha Ie 
tations, by which the noxious atmosp ere 
might escape. Anxiously do I look — 
to the day when the laws of health wi 
better understood and acted on.—OLIVER. 

Stream Power ror FARM Pears 
The Inverness Advertiser publishes an pacage ‘ 
of a paper by Mr. R. Ritchie, to sper? 
| Highland Society awarded their gold me 


viz., two spans of 256 feet each, four spans of 


on each, and one opening span of 30 


oe 3 sme 
1850. As essential requisites in the prim 
movers of barn machinery, Mr. Ritchie — 
ist, upon stability and durability without ! 


last week, the Rey. the Principal of Brasenose 
College, President, in the chair, when the 
Secretary read the report of the 





stating that the suggestions of the society had 
been adopted by the architects employed in 
the restoration of St. Mary’s, Warwick, and 
that Mr. Freeman’s report upon Fortworth 
Church had been accepted by the committee, 
The Rev. J. E. Millard, M.A., of Magdalen 
College, read the first part of a paper contain- 
ing notes of a tour in Belgium, in 1848. The 
Secretary read a description of a monum 
eftigy of a pilgrim, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


committee, | 


| sion, 
Picton in the chair, the first prize for students’ 
designs was awarded to Mr. Price, and the 
second to Mr. Richardson. 

were discussed, among them 
G. F. Chantrell, on 
and other Clays to Building and Sanitary Pur- 


I ental | poses,” 
in the parish church of | he ; 


Tue Liverpoo. ARrcHITECTURAL So- 
c1eTY.—At the sixteenth meeting of the ses- 
on Wednesday, week before last, Mr. J. A. 


Several subjects 
a paper by Mr. 
“The application of Fire 


The last meeting of the session was 
held on the 12th, when Manchester was fixed 
on for the next annual excursion. 


of power and increase of friction ; 2nd, 
plicity of management; 3rd, noe-talt ny > 
derangement of the parts; :4th, yen 
freedom from all danger of steam explo ‘i - 
and 5th, thorough feconomy of fuel yt 
danger from fire. In speaking of oa to 
engines, Mr. Ritchie says, he is at a 10 iby 
comprehend what object can be obtaine md 
locomotion to a farmer of ordinarily vr 
habits of management in the present a he 
husbandry : for small farms, however» 





admits their utility. 
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Tue SHop SUN-BLIND NvuIsaNce.—Sir, 
—I beg to call your attention to the fact, that 
the sun-blind nuisance is assailable irrespec- 
tive of the Commissioners of Pavements, and 
of their surveyors, which latter may be truly 





erlook much of which they should 
- quails Under the Metropolitan | 
Police Act, 2 & 3 Vict. ¢. 47, s. 60, those| 
“who set up or continue any pole, blind, | 
awning, line, or any other projection from any 


Sates of Prorperty.—On the 11th inst. 


at the Mart, by Messrs. Chinnock and Gals- 
worthy,—One 21 share in freehold houses, 
ground-rents, and building land, at Stockwell 
and Bermondsey, including the Swan Tavern, 
producing a rental of 32/. per annum, progres- 
sively increasing till 1889, when it will amount 
to 120/. per annum: $50/.— Leasehold invest- 
ment of 194/. per annum, for seventeen years, 
well secured on property situate in Sloane- 


OPENING oF THE NoTTINGHAM ARBO- 
RETUM.—On Tuesday in last week the walks 
of this Arboretum were formally perambulated 
by the authorities, in presence of many thou- 
sands of spectators, whom the mayor ad- 
dressed on opening the grounds to the public. 

Tue WesTMINSTER TRAINING INstiITU- 
TION.—On Tuesday, in last week, the chief 





stone of a new building in Victoria-street, 


| Westminster, to be called the Westminster 


window, parapet, OF other part of any house, | street, being a residence with two wings, form- | Training Institution, was laid by his Royal 


shop, or other building, so as to cause annoy- 
ance or obstruction in any thoroughfare,” are 
liable to a penalty of 40s. for each offence ; 
end further, by sec. 62 of the same Act, if any 
such offence “shall have caused any hurt or 
damage to any person or property, the offender 
may be apprehended by any constable; and if 
he shall not, upon demand, make amends for 
such hurt or damage to the satisfaction of the 
person aggrieved, he shall be detained by the 
constable in order to be taken before a magis- 
trate, and, upon conviction, shall pay such a 
sum, not more than 10/., as shall appear to the 
magistrate before whom he shall be convicted 
to be reasonable amends to the person 
aggrieved, besides any penalty to which he may 
be liable for the offence.” If you can manage 
to jog the memories of thy Whitehall authori- 


ing shops: 940/,—Leasehold residence, with 
'stabling, 41, Upper Bedford-place ; annual 
' value, 130/.; term, 75 years: 1,100/.—Freehold 
value, 701. : 860/.—Leasehold stabling, in Little 
Grosvenor-mews, let at 100]. per annum; 
ground-rent, 45/.: 550/.—Freehold ground- 
rents, amounting to 3041, per annum, secured 


on a square at Notting-hill, with a piece of | 


building land for eleven houses (by private 
contract): 8,500/.— Improved ground-rents, 
amounting to 424/, per annum, secured upon 
leasehold houses, forming the whole of Sydney- 
street, King’s-cross, River-terrace, &c. includ- 
ing several shops in the main road, of the rack 
annual value of 2,120/, per annum (privately), 
in one lot: 7,7001. 

| New Execrric Puenomenon.—I very 


house and shop, 13, Portugal-street ; annual | 


| Highness the Prince Consort, who was enthu- 


siastically received by a numerous company. 
CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SoctETY. 
—The second meeting for the Easter Term, was 
held at the Society’s Rooms, on Thursday, in 
last week, the Rev. Dr. Mill, president, in the 
chair. Mr. R. R. Rowe, Architect, and Mr. J.B. 
Kelly, of Clare hall, were proposed as ordinary 
members. Mr. Norris Deck read a paper, 
| accompanied by coloured examples, on the 
_ connexion between Ecclesiology and Heraldry. 
Tue SERPENTINE.—A deputation of phy- 
'Sicians and others, on the 14th instant, went to 
| the office of Works, on the subject of the stag- 
_ nant and dangerous condition of the Serpentine. 
Mr. Lilwal introduced the subject to Lord 
| J. Manners; and Dr. Woolley, Dr. Tilt, Dr. 
| Wilson, and Dr. Pettigrew addressed his lord- 


ties, and get them to shake off any awe they | recently witnessed at Mr. E. Dorguin’s, manu-| ship, who several times acknowledged the 


may feel of the metropolitan vestrymen in this 
matter, you will render a great service to your 
fellow-citizens, and receive the thanks of,— 
A, LonG FELLOW. 

*,* The police, then, have no excuse, 
any more than the Commissioners of Pave- 


facturer of chocolate and cho’ca (a new aliment, 
composed of coffee and chocolate), a most 
curious fact. In taking out the cho’ca paste 
from the tin moulds, cold and hard, it mani- 
fested an electric appearance, from which 
sparks were visible. Until now I could not 





ments, for allowing such a nuisance as 
this to exist. 


must lead the van. 

Rerpropuctive EMPLOYMENT oF Pav-) 
pers.—A very numerously attended meeting | 
has been held in the town hall, Manchester, | 
“ for the purpose of taking into consideration, | 
the propriety of presenting a petition to Par-| 
liament in favour of such an alteration in the | 
laws for the relief of the poor as will enforce 
the general adoption, as far as practicable, of 
reproductive employment of the destitute, in 
lieu of total idleness, or useless taskwork, with 
the view of reducing the heavy burden of 
poor rates, and abating the demoralising con- 
sequences resulting from the present system.” | 
The mayor presided, and the principal speakers 
were clergymen, who met the arguments 
usually urged in favour of idleness in work- 
houses, and carried the sense of the meeting, 





in various appropriate resolutions, entirely | fined for space, have made a very awkward and | gas 


along with them, notwithstanding the endea- | 
vours of a few speakers to uphold the present 
state of things. 
Tue Iron TRapE.—The general aspect of | 
this trade remains unchanged. A slight im- 
provement in the price of rails has been ob- 
tained; but sheets, nail-rods, rounds, and use 
iron meet with a rather more limited sale at 
home, and without a shade of tendency to 
better figures. In the pig trade very little is 
doing, and that without alteration. Both 
manufactured and pig iron still exhibit the 
Same extreme latitude of variation prices, and 
consequently, it may reasonably be supposed, 
in quality also; the former extending from 
4l. 15s, net, to 61. for bars, and other descrip- 
tions after the same proportion; and the latter 
from 428. 6d. to 70s. per ton. Notwithstand- 
ing the grievous complaints of want of remu- 
heration in that branch of the trade, we hear 
-~ instead of a reduction of the number of 
urnaces already in blast, more are about to 
© set to work.—Aris’s Birmingham Gazette. 
yLtPRoven VerticaL Bortne Latur.— 
prong Gale and Fensom, of Upper Thames- 
ret, have patented a new description of hand 
ers. and drilling lathe. The drill crank 
sis Sin a sliding frame, moving up or down, 
rh guide rod, at the top of which is a screw 
; egulate the distance according to thickness 
Material operated on. The pressure screw 


acts above the crank in the usual manner, and 
pper arm of the bracket is a small 
» Which regulates and facilitates the 


elow the u 
fly-whee) 
Otion, 








account for this phenomenon, unless it is 


We hope, ere long, to see a | admitted that the cho’ca contains idio-electric 
general onslaught, as before said, of 40s, properties, the same as in resinous or vitreous | 
penalties against it ; but we suspect that public | substances ; but in this case there had been no | 
spirit, on the part of those annoyed or injured, | friction to develope the electricity, and the, = “™™' sk. 
| moulds in which the paste had been standing | | For finishing four first-rate houses at Sydenham, for 


for 24 hours, communicated with the earth, 
which might facilitate the immediate reconsti- 
tution. The cho’ca tablet has such a powerful 
attraction, that it holds the tin-foil, which 
serves to envelope it, suspended for more than 
ten minutes,—the tin-foil is 90 square inches 
in surface. I have just constructed a cho’ca 
electrophore, and after a friction I obtain 
about twenty electric sparks successively.— 
Cuevr. Le Morr. 

Our Pustic Buri_pines.—It is provoking 


to observe the alterations that are constantly | 
being made in our public buildings within a} 


few years after their erection. ‘This remark is | 
side of the Royal Exchange. The London | 
Assurance Company, finding their office con- | 


ugly projection, in woodwork grooved to imitate | 
masonry /—the granite string course has been 
chopped away with ruthless hand. In another 
compartment on the south side, No. 1, a new 
shop-front is being put in! It is to be hoped 
this spirit of alteration will not be catching, or 
a few months hence we may find a beautiful 
variety in the thirty compartments surround- 
ing our Royal Exchange. Who permits the 
liberties in this instance? We ought to be 
able to fix the laches on some one: poor Mr. 
Nobody is often the wrong-doer.—X. 

Tue Proression.—A correspondent di- 
rects our attention to the fact that, in the 
Chester Chronicle of May 15th, in an account 
of insolvency, &c. Richard Cross is represented 
as being opposed by Walter Instrip, sawyer 
and architect. What next? 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE Corn EXCHANGE, 
Mark-LANE. — Workmen have been laying 
the foundation for the enlargement of the 
old Corn Exchange, Mark-lane, on the site 
of the late fire in Seething-lane, Tower-street. 
The cost will be about 5,000/. 

GENERAL INsURANCE.—It appears strange 
to me, amongst all the attempts made to im- 
prove the metropolis, in which so many socie- 
ties exist to instruct and elevate the condi- 
tion of the great human family, no one has 
suggested the idea of uniting the metropolitan 
parishes into a general compulsory fire insu- 
rance office, from which source funds sufficient 
to carry out great and important improvements 
might arise without increasing our rates.— 
A Frienp TO IMPROVEMENT. 





} 


drawn forth by the recent works on the south | 


‘necessity of early and careful attention, and 
promised that an additional supply of water 


_ Should be immediately seen to. 
| 
= 


TENDERS 


| _ For finishing four houses, situated in Queen’s-terrace, 

, Queen’s-road, Primrose-hill, for Miss Leech. Mr. R. H. 
Moore, architect. 

| 











See £1,666 0 0 
SE eS 1,633 10 0 
[ae eee 1548 0 0 


| Mr. Peter Rolt. Mr. May, architect. 









CNIOE ovsiciiscciccceiiesetes £1,250 0 0 
Barrett ....... 1,147 0 0 
Co, eS 1,080 0 0 
Francis and Co. .. = 960 0 0 
| ae 95 0 0 
Haruden (accepted)............ 910 0 0 
pe ae . 89 00 


For first design for the Richmond Railway Station. Mr. 
W. Tite, architect. 





pO EE ee ee £5,265 0 0 
BE: ckseacemmnmeainenaentention 5,242 0 0 
i catiiniaiisisiiinddadtbees 5,225 0 0 
i | eee 5,183 0 0 
MENTED: chavessanvigiadctnianestinnatiane 5,054 0 0 
II hc cn cecdiputiciaessitebibien hdd 4,980 0 0 
Nicholson and Son ............ 4,950 0 0 
PP ee 4830 0 0 
Little and Som ...........c..000 4,780 0 0 
IIIONE - ssiishindatninttninseckctee 4,685 0 0 
Pollock and M‘Lennon ...... 4,588 0 0 
GL sectticiedinbigaancen 4,428 0 0 


For a warehouse at the Poplar goods station, for the 
t and West-India Docks and Birmingham Junction 
Railway, delivered at Euston-square, on the 18th inst, 

W. Cubitt and Co. .. £17,298 0 0 
J. and G. Munday. 7 
T. and W. Piper 







G. Watts ...... 16,453 0 0 
WO Nanneenis 16,275 0 0 
J. Jeffrey .......... 15,730 0 0 
Hack and Son....... . 14,797 0 0 
NG SicicineTrensciecienscins 14,150 0 0 
For coal stores for Imperial Gas Company, at Fulham. 
RI demvnsscasiseaticmngtiitabavoasianes £3,709 0 0 
WON ceinsishcetadlinsiiinmuinddaite 3,347 0 0 
a he ee Le 3,137 0 0 
FOE ecsiticterccnnseridsvnentenmets 2,873 0 0 


For the erection of a villa and offices at Abbeyfeale 
county Limerick. Mr. John J. Lyons, architect. 





I pitectdeneumancideaciitwaze £1,700 0 0 
BUI easicxtaresenctachiininans 1550 0 0 
Burgess and Son .............+ 1,500 0 0 
Patterson . .. 1450 00 
Meagher and Son 1,100 0 0 
For schools, Pickard-street, City-road. Mr. Emmett 
architect. 
Schools. Furniture. Total. 
Haynes and Eyre...... £1,942 £125 £2,067 
OF sorcctcsnsensensocconced 1,843 136 1,979 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Skew Bridges.’—Will one of your correspondents tell 
me whether a bridge, built of stone or brick, over which 
heavy weights must pass, would be secure, supposing it to 
be built at an angle of 40 degrees, and to have a pointed 
Tudor arch springing from the abutments ; the voussoirs 
and abutments to be strong in proportion to the span. 
This being what is commen called a skew bridge, is there 
no error in principle? Would it not have to be groined ? 

“i. FP. Ghee), “6. W.,.” “OC. CL “8. 3". SG, 
J.R.,” “B. B.,” “ Subscriber from No. I.,” “ Malachite” 
(we cannot furnish prices), ‘‘ A Competitor,” “ E. R.,”’ 
*B.8." *2.8" *R. BA “4, 3 M86 FG, 
WW. “°S.. + ¥." “2.22? 2S, WS Ms 
P.,” “W.J. H.” (we have not time to refer). 

** Books and Addresses.”-—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 







































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MPORTANT CORPORATION GAS WORKS. 
ee ROPITS OF GAS AT MANCHESTER 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE a wa 

er of to-day contains in 8c e- 

ait pi ae aly Beem Profits of Gas at Manchester,” in 
which some statements made - i Mr. Alderman Ghatiowerth are 
quoted for the purpose of explaining why the Manchester shop- 
Keeper should continue to pay the Corporation 5s. per 1,000 feet for 
his gas, while the Lendon tradesman is only charged 43. by @ gas 


ore data upon which the Alderman’s calculations are 7 
differ so much from the facts of the case, that I am induced to 
nest your immediate insertion of the following rectification. — 

t is asserted, that while in Manchester Cannel coal costs 12s. oa. 
per ton, and the coke only realizes 2s. 9d. leaving 9s. od. chargea' le 
to the gas, Cannel coal can be procured in London at 138. per ton, 
of which lis. is returned by the coke, and that consequently 2s. 
only is chargeable to the gas produced from ene ton of Cannel. The 
truth and fuct, however. is, that Lancashire Cannel coal cannot be 
delivered at the majority of the London gas works at leas than 20s. 
per ton. nor is the coke saleable for more than 53. leaving lis. 
chargeable to the gas, and not 98. as ass by the Senheser 
Alderman. It is true that some descriptions of inferior Scotch 
Canne! may be purchased at about 18s. per ton, but the coke from 
them fs nearly worthless, and the gas is in consequence more 


¥. 4 
on large profits realized by the Manchester Corporation out of 
the gas works are constantly paraded before the public, as proving 
the advantages resulting from the supply of this important article 
being monopolized by the municipal authorities. If the question 
is only superficially examined, it may bear this construction ; but 
those who have studied the details can only see im them an in- 
sidious system of taxing the gas consumer for purposes, the expense 
of which ought to be supported by the entire population. Are you, 
Sir, aware that every Manchester consumer of gas, burning less 
than 361. worth per annum, still pays at the rate of 5s. per 1,000 feet, 
and that the sliding-scale is so arranged that to obtain it at 45. he 
must burn five million cubic feet in the year? Are you, Sir, fur- 
ther aware that every consumer is compelled to purchase not only 
his meter, but to pay the Corporation for a box in which it is 
locked up, and that they have uniformly refused even to let out 
meters on hire ata rent? These are some of the means by which 
the large profits are + but which no gas company dare to 
ractise in the present day. ? 2 

" It was proved in evidence before the Metropolitan Water Com- 
mittee of last Session, that the Liverpool Gas Company supply as 
much light for 100. as the purchaser from the Manchester Corpo- 
ration gets for 164. ; and in addition to this, “the public lighting 
of Manchester is a digzrace to a city of its importance.” The im- 
mense distance of the public —y = asunder, and the diminutive 
proportions of the flames in them (beeswiug, not batswing burners), 
are subjects of free remark by every stranger, and in this respect 

isa dvantageously contrasted with the public lights in the ad- 
joining borough of Salford, where a more liberal system is pursued 
@Give me “ truth and facts” for my money ; they are (as the old 
proverb has it) “ stubborn things,” and with such only do I deal. 

lam, Mr. Editor, faithfully yours, &c. &. 
WILLIAM PEARSE, C.E. 
Gas Machinist, &c, &c. 
16, Cumberland Market, Regent's Park and 239, Tottenham 
Court Road, 17th April, 1852. 
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DEPARTMENT of PRACTICAL ART. 


LECTURES on the MUSEUM. 


” A Course of Four Lectures on the Articles in the Collection and ' 
on Felseand True Principles of Design, will be delivered in the | 


Theatre of the Department 
‘ais Phy OWEN JONES, Esq. 
Lecture L. 


u 
Morning, June 3,) On the general Principles of 
Evening, 75 Design. 

Lecture IL. 
Morning, June1¢.?) Woven Fabrics, Shawls, 
Evening, , 14,) Carpets, 

Lecture IIL. 


—_ me a ; Furniture and Carvings 


Lecture IV. 
Morning, June 24, ) Metals, Enamels, and Cera- 
2.) 


Evening, .,, . mic Manufactures. 
Morning Course for the General Public, 16s. 6d. 
Evening Course for Students and Artizans, is. 
The Theatre will accommodate only about 220 persons. Those 
who are desirous of attending the Courses, are requested to apply 


| ACCOUNTANT and BOOKKEEPER 


| 


| 


| 


| 


} 


for tickets of admission, to the Curator, at Marlborough House, | 


Pall-mall. 





1 
j 


RCHITECTURE, CIVIL ENGINEERING, | 
| (GEOMETRICAL STAIRS.— An experienced 


and competent hand in the above line, now wants an en- 


SURVEYING, &c.—Cffices, No. 64, Chancery-lane, Holborn. 
Established above forty years. Mr. GRAYSON begs to inform 


those gentlemen who are interested in the above sciences, that he | 


continues to GIVE INSTRUCTION to moruving and evening 
classes, where, besides architecture, &c. ornamental, perspec- 
tive, and landscape drawing, with access to an extensive and 
valuable collection of models and works on the fine arts.—Mr. 
GRAYSON in attendance from Nine am. to Two p.m. and from 
Six to Nine p.m. 


y Contractor's Agent and Draughtsman from past country 
contract lettings of rn works, begs to return his most sincere 
thanks to the retired Railway Contractors for their most energetic 
support during the last fifteen years’ circuits to the different com- 

anies’ offices, concerning'the earlier stages and scenes of railway 
ettings, and other previous public works in Great Britain, and 


THE BUILDER. 


THE COMING DERBY. 


[May 22, 1859. 
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No. LV, PRICE a4. OF 


f b TO READ “THE MYSTERI 
THE SPORTING WORLD ARE INVITED es ES OF THE TURF, A Vorce PROM THE RING» 


THE PEOPLE'S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


WITH FIVE APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS, PUBLISHED THIS DAY. THE SAME NUMBER CONTAINS ; 


The New British Museum (two Engravings). 
Ventriloquism 

Rome (three E vings). 
Siam and the Indo-Chinese (three Encravings). 


The First Part will be published oo 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street ; to be had by ordering of all B 


asa Motive ‘ " - 
Portrait and Memoit of lack Nagene,(theee Engravings), 
View of St. George’s Chapel, Winder 


And several other Arti y 
the 29th inst. price on Art, In lustry, and Litersture, 
aud Newsmen. 


Lean tl 








JANTED, in the Office of an Architect and 
Surveyor, a competent ASSISTANT for a short time, with 


4 yes. of constant employment.—Address, stating a 
&e. to A. Z. Mr. Dunford’s, Printer, &c. High-street, Notting-hill. 


ry. 





WANTED, a CLERK of the WORKS, in the 

Erection of some Warehouses in the City; one accustomed 
to the Duties, experienced in the construction of this class of 
Building, and able to make out Working Drawings.— Apply, by 


letter only, stating testimonials, and where before ¢ in 
capacity, to Mr. C. GRAY, Architect, 5, Conduit-st., Regent-st. 





0 BUILDERS’ CLE 


T ERKS. 
WANTED. a GENERAL BUILDER’S CLERK 


and BOOKKEEPER. Hours, from six to six. 


Apply per- 


sonally, between five and seven o’clock on Monday evening, or be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock on Tuesday morning next, at 37, 


Belvidere-road, Lambeth. 


WANTED, a STEAD Y ACTIVE MAN—he 


must be a teetotaller—accustomed to,working circular an 
frame saws, driven by steam power. As only part of his time wi 


d 
N 


be required at the saw-mill, one with a kuowledge of the wheel- 
wrights, plain carpentering, or railway carriage building, will be 


oreferred.— Apply, stating age, where last employed, &c., 
Post-office, Liverpool. 





TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS, &c. 


WANTED, a proficient, middle-aged, Married 


Man, in the above capacity. 


He must thoroughly under- 


stand book-keeping and the general routine of a builder's office, 


which will form the 


rincipal part of his duties. He must under- 


stand measuring all kinds of materials and work, taking time. &c. 
&e. No one need apply who has not filled a similar situation. 
Testimonials as to character and ability will be required. —Addreas, 


prepaid (in applicant’s own handwriting), O. 8. 
mingham. 


Post-office, Bir- 





TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND BUILDERS. 
7 ANTED, by a person perfectly conversant with 
the above, a SITUATION as FOREMAN ; he would have 

no objection to be employed in any other capacity ; measurements 


are also practically understoo 4. 
street, St. John’s-wood. 


Ad iress, prepaid, to C. M.1, John- 





wa NTED, by a Gentleman, who has been 
some time in the profession,an ENGAGEMENT in an 
| Architect’s and Surveyor’s office; he has been accustomed to 


the usual business of an office —Ad 
Stationer, John-street, Oxford-street. 


making working and detail drawings, and is well acquainted with 
- Z. Mr. Reed’ 


lress 2 


es 





__.._____ PO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
V ANTED, a SITUATION (in town or coun 


) 
for the whole or part of his time, bya thorough BUILDE +8 


of experience in preparing 


and pricing the trade's charges; also in producing prime cost of 
f 


works, however extensive. (Andi 


Address, A. ©. 95%, Westetncher bebign-send, Lambeth. 





, weekly, if required). 





TO ENGINEERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, an ENGAGE- 


MENT; is a 


draughtsman, bas a good 


practical 
knowledge of the profession, and has been accustomed to gaper- 
ost 


intend the erection of gas and water works, 


re- 
ferences can_be given.—Address, prepaid, J. H. L. care of RB. 


Simpson, 3, Kuight’s-place, Wandsworth-road 
TO HOUSE DECORATORS. BUILDERS, &e. 
ANTED, by a@ respectable Youn 


; has serve 
is thoroughly conversant with the business of painti 





é ug Man, who 
his time in a first-rate establishment, and who 
. decorating. 


&e. in every branch, a SITUATION as CLERK or FOREMAN, 
or to take the entire charge of a business, either in town or 


eountry.— A. B. at Measrs. Miller and Pield’s, Bridge 
Lambeth. 


road, 





gagement, either in town or coun 


| Builder, 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


who now further solicits a coutinuance of a share of what may | 


remain in such practice (of late mostiv confined to the town 
Offices , inthe art of TRACING and DRAFTING, &c., and now 
only inthe few contractors and other departments, which may 
still continue prosperous in procuring new works, per advertisement 


or otherwise—English or Foreign—from Engineers and Companies’ | 


working drawings. General Contractors, Engineers, [ron-founders, 
and others partially concerned as above, under the present state of 


the times, may be waited upon pe: letter, addressed, for the present, | 


J. GILBERT, at Milford Arms Tavern (near JUustrated London 
News Office . 
Charles-street, Westminster. 


N ECHI’S MULTIFORMIA, 4, Leadenhall- 


street, near the India House.—This elegant appendage to 


Strand, or Mr. C. JONES, Map-mounter, &., 28, | 


the drawing-room in Papier Maché, comprising within itself a) - 4 
rermanent ASSTSTANCE upon moderate terms.—Address D..M 


Pole Screen,  Cheas-table, a Reading-desk, and a Music-stand 
Mechi solicits the attention of the tasteful to this novelty, as well 


as to the general contents of his new Show-room, in which are ex- | Bota nara rersee eer ee 
A YOUNG MAN, a Carpenter, is desirous of 


with a Master 


hibited the most perfect spectmens of Papier Maché produced in 
this country. 


. 3 PATE {? ae _ , 
UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

An ELECTION of THREE PENSLONERS, two Males and 

one Female, will take place on THURSDAY, 27th MAY. at the 
LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street. THOMAS GRISSELL 
Esq, P.S.A. President, has consentei to preside. Polling com: 
mences at Twelve o’Clock, and closes at Three, precisely, 
A. G. HARRIS, Secretary. 








AX ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR of good 
practice in the City, is desirous of meeting with a clever. 
gentlemanly YOUTH, as in-door or out-door PUPIL. Premium 
— by letter, to W. L. Mr. Houghton’s, Stationer 
‘oultry. : 





en 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 
HERE is a VACANCY ina Builder's Office 
for a respectable YOUTH , who can writea neat hand, and 
understands accounts, to learn the office business. No premium 
vequired.—Address, B. T. J. 5, Belgrave-terrace, Eaton-equare 


PARTNERSHIP.—TO CIVIL ENGINEERS 
AND ARCHITEOTS.—A Gentleman with an increasin, 
FE rel established in London, is desirous of a PAR 

NER. There is a valuable agency attached to the business. An 
unusual opportunity is thus opened, fora gentleman of energetic 
and business habits by joining the advertiser. to establish himself, 
with the probable prospect of ultimately having the whole trans. 
ferred to him. The sum required for an equal share is 2.00! 
- ep or their solicitors only will be treated with. —Letters 
mo to A. Z. No. 2, Scott’s-yard, Bush-lane, Cannon. 


street, Pentonville. 


ee ee Adtran, X. L. 2, Swallow-street, Piceadilty. 
RACINGS, &c.—JOHN GILBERT, late Rail-' 4 | 


Address A. Z. Office of the 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


A CLERK of WORKS, having jest completed 


some_ extensive works, wishes a 


NGAGEMENT.— 





CLERK of WORKS, well experienced in all 
the branches of building, is now open to an ENGAGEMENT. 
He can make out fair working-drawings. and has unexceptionable 


testimonials from his late engagement.— Address, W. F 
Webb, 18, West mineter-bridge-road, Lambeth. 


. Care of Mr. 


‘AS CLERK OF THE WORKS. — WANTED, 


i by a practical man, an ENGAGEMENT as above. 


_an EN Has 
perfect knowledge of the building in general; can give sat 


references, with testimonials, &c.—Address to A. R , 97, Shaftsbury- 


street, Hoxton. 





TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIPRS, AND PAINTERS. 


A PERSON that has had considerable practice in 


the above branches, is desirous of obtaining a 


{ ; ermanen 
situation ; good recommendation can be ha4.—Address 4 W. care 


of Mr. Doery, Bell Inn, Bushey, Watford, Herts. 


t 


POPULAR WORKS ON BOTANY. BY Dh LINDE 
THE ELEMENTS of BOTANY, Siructurl ag 
numerous INustrations, 1a. cloth of Techuical Terms, and 

HE ELEMENTS of MEDIC A 
ECONO’ ? : 
ote ta MICAL BOTANY. Numerous Llustrati 


CHOOL BOTANY; di 
S Botanical Science. 400 Edsteations oo, Riidiments, of 


bound. 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 
Next week will be published, price 8. with } 
Dedicate te —’ ~ = merous eeastatious 
* * ‘ 


L and 


OS. Xo, 





Win, Esq. 
A NEW PART OF 
NCIENT J 
A GOTHIC CHURCHES, 


1. Historical and Decumentary Evide: i vehi 
tostenet Cosatuestion Sy ne , mee in support of Archi. 
2 ‘or Proportioning t lans, Sections - 
of —_ Churches, Soege Chureben and Cathode Elevations 
Un Architectural Botany ; ing forth the G 
tribution of Poliage, Flowers, Fruit, &c. with Preaty cnn 


Designs. 

Se ly from the above will be published, price 2s. 6d. the 

A RCHITECTU RAL BOTANY; setting forththe 
GEOMETRICAL DISTRIBUTION of POLIAGE, FLOWER 
FRUIT, &c. with Twenty o nal for Deeorati Cor. 
nices, Spandrils, Crosses, Corbels. Capitals, Bosses, ae ke 
Am other plants selected are the Adorca Moschattellina, Ka. 
nunenlus a. Geranium Pyrenaicum, Nepeta Giecoma 
Tropeolum, qi Vu c. &e. , 

By W. P.GRIFFITH, F.S.A. F_R.LBA. 
9, St. John’s-square, London. 





S of the GOTHIC ARCHITEC. 
URE of ITALY and SICILY. 
By ALFRED BAILEY, Arehitect. 
In Monthly Parts, 3s. each. Part I. on the Ist of June, con 
ing Views and Details of the CATHEDRAL of CEPAL, 


LY. 
Published by the Action, 7, Percy-street , Bedford-square. 


S PECIMEN' 





SOCIETY OF ARTS LECTURES. 
Now CURES one Vol with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ECTURES delivered before the Society of Arts, 
on the Results of the Great Exhibition at the suggestion 
«ae Royal Highness Prince Albert, by a 
Haisher, 


heweil, | Playfair, | 
Te la Beche, | Lindley, | Hensman, 
Owen, | Bolly, | Royle, and 
Bell, i Wil is Wash ‘ngton. 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 





x z Just published. price 7+. y Mi 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (11 & 12 Vict. 
‘ c. 63), with the Practice of the General and Local Boards. 
By CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON, F.RK8. Barrister-at-Lay, 

Chairman of the Local Boatd of Heal'h. 
ndon: CHARL 


da 
LBS KNIGHT. on Pleetvsrest, 
Publisher by Authority to the General Board of Health. 
Shortly wil 


lbe in foolseap § vo., 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL 


greens adapted for the climate of Great Britain ; Soil and Situation 
suitable for each, and proper time for Planting ;—with a Trevtise 
on the Cultivaiion of American Plants, the new Sikkein, Rhode- 
dendrons, &c. By STANDISH and NOBLE. 

*ublished for the Authors, by Brapavry and Evass, 0, 
Bouverie-street. 


| AND-RAILING.—The Orthogonal System of 
Hand-railing, with Practical [ustrations of the Construe- 
tions of Stairs, The above system, the subject of a Prize Medal of 
1¢ Soviety of Arts, forms the most com treatise of Hand- 
railing ever published, Illustrated with ten plates and numerous 
wood engravings. Price 5a 6d. a, : 
London : 8IMPKIN, MARSHALL, and (0, Stationers 
Hall-court, or of any Bookseller. 











REID'S SURVEYOR'S AND BUILDERS PRECEPTOR. 
ni Voi. ’ .¢ 
HE YOUNG SURVEYOR'S PRECEPTOR; 


aclear Analysis of Architectural Mensuration, by which the 
Student may teach himself to ascertain correctly the Dimensions 
Quantities, and Value of every description of Builders’ Work ; te 
which is prefixed, instructions for ing out Bills of Quantities 

Specifications, &. Illustrated by Fiane, ons, Diagrams, &. 
By JOHN REID, Surveyor. 

AYLOTT and JONES, 8, 
COBDEN’S COMING. mt 
Doustas JERROLD Edits LLOYD'S 
WEFKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER 
The number for Sunday next, May 23 (Price Three P 


y po ae ee 
8 he latest Intelligence ‘te 
free , sontatos Sixty large Columns of t ols oat Intend by expres 


TOW. 








TO BULLDERS, &c 


A PERSON of considerable experience, who can 


measure well, take out quantities, is a good draughtsman, an 
perfect judge of materials and labour, OF FERS his occasional « 


Willis’s, 68, J udd-street, New-road. 


d 
Tr 
‘ 





4 further improvement; wishes to arrange 


Builder for TWELVE MONTHS’ EMPLOYMENT in the Shop. 


Wages 24s. 
1, York-street, Covent 


per week.—Address C. C. C. Office of “ The Builder,’ 





4 MIDDLE-AGED MAN, a Carpenter, is open 


4 to an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, SHOP 


GENERAL FOREMAN ; has a general knowledge of the dif- 
i aracter 


ferent branches of building, stairs, and hand rafling. 


rT 


and ability will bear the strictest investigation.—Direct, prepaid, 


stating terms, to E. H. No. 2, Warwick-row, Pimlico. 





TO BUILDERS. 


AN active, middle-aged Man, who has had much 


: experience as a Foreman, wishes to ENGAGE HIMSELF 
either in town or country, to superintend the erection of buildings 


he is competent to prepare fair aod working dra 
and estimating. Salar: 


Builder,” 1, York-st Covent-ga: 


wings, measuring, 
moderate. Address, A. B. Office of * The 





TO ENGINEERS, &e. 


GENTLEMAN, who has been regularly 


J brought up in the profession of a practical Engineer, is de- 
" eo ‘ete bhliel + 


sirous of entering a resp 

probation , with a view of ultimately leadir 

HIP. His connections are high! 

porty at his disposal.— 
harles Walton's, Solicitor, #0, Bucklerxbury, London, 





t 





or some time (on 
oa PARTNER- 


f 
ble, and he has pro- 
Letters to * pe to A. B. at M . 


r. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
HE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT 


with either of the above. to prepare fair and working draw- 


ings, take out quantities, estimate, superi: 
counts. &c,—Address, A, B., Mr. Hilton's Reading 


works, keep ac- 
Room, Penton- 


0 
r PB e The 
electric telegraph. and other means, rdless of expense. 1m 

number for Sunday next will also coatata :—~ Editorial Arties: 
Solomon Louis-Napoleon in Difficulties ; Cobden's Coming; 
— of ——— ; the —— Se in Raging "i 
| Dropping; How Marquisses make M.P.'s, &c. &c- 
the Week ; the Militia Bill; the Police and Enforeed Attendance 
at Chureh ; the Vicar ef Frome; Colonial Bishops; Mavi 
Grant, &c. Emigration to the Gold Kegions ; Exclusives “4 
valuable Information for Emigrants ; the Latest Rates of Wages 
Australia; the Measures being Adopted to Promote eg 
Answers to Questions respecting Australia, and Howto ‘ond; Three 
&c. Epsom Races; the Prophecies; Fire at Dookhewt i] Neg: 
Schooners Burnt; Half a Village Destroyed by Fire; 0? : Lock 
ligenee in Case of a Lunatic ; Discovery of a Skeleton 12 

elds, &c. ished 

LLOYD'S WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER is pull 
Srety cotarday night 2. ine for Post. ——, oD EDW ARD 

INCE!!! post . ree p stam - ry 
LLOYD, No. 13, don, and receive one C0? 


Salisbury-square, 
as a sample, or order of any newsvender. 


Saw-Mill Proprietors 

pope 
com) 

defy pet 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS | effectually , cu RED, 
ing done with t trouble ¢ ‘ne 
percent. —— in fuel by the LYM REGIS KITCHEN Fl ai 
of each size ofthis invaluable can vow be seen at ae rooms 
tee’s warehouse, 53, Watling-street, opposite the Sheriffs 
Drawings forwarded post free—Mr. JAMES ILIV FE, mane ss 
“PO BRUSH MAKERS, BUILDERS, GRAINERS, TO? 
MAKERS, AND OTHERS. Shey co 
A PATENTEE of Articles of great utility (Oy 
nected with the above Businesses, wishes to — hint 
rty of respectability and of very moderate capital, to ¢ Pat 
to curry out het yy lication (by hed or otherwise 
i ‘orwar on applicatic . 
toH. ELLIOT, Printer, be a5, New Oxford-street, London. 





LIGHTERAGE. — To 
Timber. Slate, and Stone Merchan' 
Lighterage.—The Advertiser having a la 

willing to undertake LIGHTERA’ ‘ 
tition. CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, Commercial- 
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HE CRYSTAL PALACE _COMPANY.— 
yy Capit ere 0G in 100 ne hE om Tit . te =n 
meee DIRECTORS, 

i tae Secale Sec Beem 
rthur ps. esq. 9 MP eed erinaton Palace-garden 


ch ar! | ee Se esq. F.B-8. Great George-street, nee Secretary 
A. 


to the Royal Commission of i851 late Member of the Bxecu- 


Prancit Pot oof th the Great Exlubition of 1851 


har, e* enham, Kent 
Tr aU AC. Purkstreat Westninster 
Guar 8. P. Caivert ‘oa ype Thames stree 


ae Sitios G — Pans, xp ConservatTory—Sir 
Dreecror or WorKs— Matthew Digby Wyatt, esq. 
DreecTor OF DecoraTions—Owen J ones, esq. 
SecretaRny—George Grove, esq. 
CONTRACTORS FOR Th Henderson.and Oa 
Souicrrors—Messrs. Johnston, Farquhar, and Leech. 
Banxers—The Union Bank of London. 


rescu ntry from the disgrace of parting for ever with 
RL t= ‘structure with whose existence so happ: s portion 
of the life of the people of England is identified, Crystal 
Palace has been An ased by private individuals from Mensrs. 
rte Fenterern esnle bering bese doomed by the vote of the 
vl 
Huse of C ms, there re Tut two alternatives either 
i fice. wit social blessings 
the te english soil, or be maveret by private enterprise from 


cH urnwax—Bamud! 








to re he purchasers of the building did not hesitate for 
bre ts dase in between the public and the Legislative 
sentence : they knew fall well that the Governments of other 
wuntries deem it their duty to provide for, and a to watch 
ver, the national character of the masses given to 
th eir charge, by aftording the means of recreation a nstruction 
ving their holiday and leisure hours But here the wise and 
ood amongst us must do these thi for themselves, for British 
Governments revolve in fixed ie ical orbits, and the ple 
shriuk from official Jinterference in their personal, social, and 


te. 
domestic re facts were established by the National Exhibition of 





the first lace, it ration a Dp only a self-su ing, but a 
highly rem { mele the building tn AAA 
righ rates of &) nei 
= qual to those on the e ahil! ing dare a money asum 
equivalent to that realised byj the Sek poorer claases, 
From these two facts, it — evident to the “purchase = two 





mainly ed their eciding upon 

Paap men which they had ag ol 4 Fam = To Ss 
they must fix upon a spot for the easy of access to the 
masses ; and,in the second place, Rae! aah Fs the Palace in 
respedt of the people of London what les is to Paris—a place 

he ere the people may be admitted by — to all the enjoy- 
ments of art, of science of beauty, of skill, and of mechanical! in- 
vention~—enjoyments hitherto accessible only to the educated, the 
refined, an the rich. In both respects th © purchasers have to 
c ongratulate themselves upen having met h unexpected and 
abundant success. 

A site close to London, but pon of reach of its smoke and brick 








walls—beautiful, picturesque, has been secured on the 
Brighton Railway. The Palace alsa upon it, will have a rail- 
way station within the buildi by an exelu- 


ng itself, 
sive line of rail with the London. bridge and Daickloyen Arms 
Stations, which are the most read: iy accessible to the ey me 
tion of the - ondon pouiation, and which the Crystal 
ion will be reached by special trains in ten minutes. A line is 
also i in contemplation which will connect the Crystal Palace with 
the Waterloo and Vauxhall Stations. One small payment = 


cover both the admission and the railway con ce toand 
the C a Palace Thus, in a few minates, without stoppage, the 
visitors will find oa once more the precincts of their 
old and favourite re 

The ain “eel it is proposed to worthy of = 
coun! and of the views with — the Crystal 
originally raised. fined calculated to elevate the 
intellect, to instruct the mind, end’ to > the heart, will 


welcome the millions who have now no other incentives to plea- 


sure = ae rl the def 4S -—5 - the dancing and the ale. 
house affo hs of industry art, and the 
Soar oe of flowers and plauts from climate, will 


every 

meet together at the Crystal Palace. Within ite walls all the | 
charms of the mm pad will be ted through winter and 
summer; and wind and rain, and .- well-known inclemency of 
our climate, will form no obstacle enjoyment of 
visitors admitted to = genial ~1-4—1 of a winter garden 
eighteen acres in exte: 

At Versailles the a attractions of the Palace are its fountains ; 
at the Crystal Palace it will be possible. for the first time in Eng- 
land, to enjoy a spectacie which has always been regarded as the 
most grateful and soothing that even Royal munificence has heen 
able to command. With our power of steam and mechanical re- 
sources it will not be difficult to render the fountains of the Crystal 
Palace the in the world. 

The sculptures of the most eminent living artists of every nation, 
casts of the works of eminent sculptors in every pe. architectural 
Temains and casts of architectural monuments of pets ~~ resent 
times, will oceupy every salient part of the building. ¢ French, 
Germans, and Italians will cease to be the only a nations | 

ousy in educating the eye of the people for the appreciation of art | 
and beauty. The most interesting models of mac machinery at work 
Will present to the artizan, as wails as to the student, the means of 
seat apie himself with the ~+~—"- Fa roducts of every 

rd le manufacture in io country. he emo taught in 
r Sdepark, where the eufton. en entered in the eel ouanges Sn 
filers e of goods, where linen rags were passed through the pa 
mill, and issued in broad sheets of instructive literature, wi be | 
Tepeated in the People’s Palace, where ever: t victory of 
jnechiners tale depository. 
; mineralogy, and botany will be illustrated on a far greater | 
tome than has ever before been attempted ; and trees, plants, archi- | 
a a costumes, and manufactures will be so laid out as to present 
its pads perpen a yee of every country in the world, with all 
oan stores and inc ucts. The Royal ‘Commis- 
poe were obliged to take, ri- without discrimination, all 
was sent to them by local or foreign committees, and thus | 
= ao of space were filled with useless a ees 
time? and the same description of objects was time after 
the etn every division cS the taitine In Soy ney building, on | 
on = hand, the classification of the objects will be much more 
yaupiete and instructive, and the yeast space will be filled hy | 
“att ant Aver and fata | 
ne the Palace will > the Crystal Palace-park, on. 

are Wes a Hb parks of Buelan q 
un an acres Ww ed with 

pes tree and plant which Fn tend an here has adopted or | 





climatized. “The Crystal P. will t 
Bug wt, @ as thoroughly | 
opera ot the =e . the Palace | f will in its contents ts be a | a) | 
oad) 


ty shows of flowers and plants Laie | be held in the Palace, 
alone snsements of the tea-ga rdens and the dancing- | 
& supply of tw f tie best d re al oe & yo we one 
t ens Oo} description, but intoxicati 
nent oe ~ hot be sold. In a word, through ~ every depart. 
haracter will be stamped upon 
shall Sefiee no 
te—shal ce of its removal from its t aris- 
and corms no > part of its claim upon t! tude 
hands of her fo the public, by reason of its transmission from the 
The disting, p"s s Commissioners to those of the 
to Perpetua ed reputation of the 
forthe good fg, endid fabric, constitutes a sufficient t guarantee 
mate o wi iot the promoters of of the work, and for the legi 
the Orystal | i have 


tvaghat had in in K. = gi is i ible to di from thes 
ingiiga a eaen as they are on on behalf of the public by private 
ente character which attaches commerci 

wmaenn But it is not only ble, but v to render the 


how 
culable on, an instro- 
be good to the country, 
0 the pee ith aid oth ny and of lasting happiness 


ego real. pul injects of th underteking, heve 
In ic oO the 
itisey rromised fo of lord every le fuctity. and including | 


a ineorp orati 
"eration of the other influeutial parties oo services are pro- ro | 


tlemen who are retained 








mised, the Directors have no fear whatever of accomplishing 
within a short space of time the gigantic and serviceable work to 
which their — are now devoted. 

ea ol uae Ae only heme oy that as © cumnente 
en rise, the pros of success upon the following w 
ascertained data : - oo 

1 According to careful estimates and reports received from some 
of the principal parties connected with the Great Exhibition, a 

capital of 150.0001. Pall be amply sufficient to complete the purchase 

onl re-erection of the Cr: Palace, with such improvements of 
structure as are required ve ita anent character, and a 
moderate additional sum will be sufficient to provide a winter gar- 
den, and place in it such a collection of objects of art and science, 
of beauty and instruction, as will make its attractions and interest 
even superior to those which hang the euormous concourse of 
visitors in 1851. 

& Upon these estimates a number of visitors in the course of 


twelve oom equal to Pe tore than the number which in a sin- | 


gle fortnight entered the Great Exhibition, will be sufficient to 
afford a fair return on the capital from the admission fees alone, 
independently of other sources of revenue, whilst any excess beyond 
this number will be pure — Wl 
The new Palace will leted in sufficient time 

ensure its opening on the ist of won 1853, and eminent “A A 
have off to maintain it in yor repair for a long term of 
years, at a cost not exceedi: per annum. 








As regards the os o 4 yo of visitors, some of the 


stat with Exhibition are most 
instructive. During noe of 24 weeks, for whichthat Exhi- 
= was —_ Lpmards of by upwards of a 000 A aged or, 
on the average, of 250,000 per wee y~ ys =~ - 
exceeded 400 ,0001., — a net profit of 200,000, after defra: 
the whole expense of Exh 9 including the cost o the 
building. On three consecutive ling days the number of visitors 
exceeded 100,000, and the receipts 5,000l. a day. 

Arrangements have been made with the London, Brighton and | 
South-Coast Railway Company, by which that Company under- | 
takes to provide the most ample accommodation for the conveyance | 
of passengers to and from the Crystal Palace upon terms mutually | 
advantageous, and which practically secure a minimum return — 
six yon’ cent. on the capital se teed Crystal Palace Company. 

Applications for Shares to be made on or before the 25th of May, 
in the following am, to the of the | c ompany, at their | 
temporary offices, 6: don 
To the Directors of the Crystal Palace i Company : 

Gentlemen,—I request that you will allot to me 
of 5. each in the above w 
less number that may be allotted to me,I agree to accept, and 





— Shares 


z| 


| insure 1,000/, 


| Actuary and 
ing. the whole of which, or any j 


THE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Capital, 500,000. 


empowered by Act of Par 


TRUSTEES. 
GL. Ther Sherift fess Park. 
4 om. . 84. utton 
Robert Swa York 
Bankers — Messrs. Swann, Clough, and Co. York. 
Actuary and Fn —Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 


The attention ofthe a5; is 
this for LIFE INSU 


eularly called to the terms of 
me Aw to the distinction 


























which is ie between male and 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1002 
Age | Age | 
an A MALE. | A FEMALE. = A MALE, | A FEMALE. 
- | irth- 
day. | Whole Life Premiums] day. | Whole Life Premiums 
£24/+£824 £24 Zana 
10 176 1564 +” il 6 3332 
13 i » | 170 Bw» 419 313 3 
16 ill 3 1 820 53 411 6 4236 
® 1M 4 lll 6 56 5640 440 
23 117 6 113 8 66 660; 513 6 
26 203 1% 2 8 740 686 
*30 2506 10 9 66 840 70 8 
33 28 6 2210 70 wos 976 
36 213 0 64 73 11% 2 i326 
+ 319 9 212 06 76 319 
43 35 3 217 2 80 5 1310 





* Examwrie.—A tleman whose age does not exceed 30, ma 
pan | parable on hi decease, for an — payment of 
; of the same age can secure t sum 
an annual payment of 19. 17s. 6d. sein - 
Prospectuses, with the rates of 
ao every information, may 
or of any of the Agents. 
FIKE INSURANCES 
also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms. 
Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments have 
| been made. popations = be sate made to Mr. WL L. NEWMAN, 


Mr. ‘Rica Woon, Solicitor, 12, John-street, 
-row, Agent for London. 


um for the intermediate 
had at the Head Office in 





to pay the sum of 5. per Share thereon, and to — the deed «| TMHE GUARDIAN PERMANENT BENEFIT 


settlement of the Company when requested so to d 
I am, Gentlemen, your obedient ‘ewrvant, 
, —¥ he Segnangennen peoeus . 
Address (in full) .. 
Business or profession .......... 


ERCHANT’S and TRADESMAN’S 
men AL LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 5, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. 
JOHN ao ae ae Esq. M.P. Chairman. 
The Advani Bored by thle Society are— 
typ ES DISPUT BLE. ae obtained by fraud 
All the MEDICAL FEES PAID he Society. 
Policies payable during the iifetinae F the Assured. 
Non-forfeiture of Policies. Assurers who find it wor) to 
pay their  pesmiaeas “ae = a may have a credit of the 


LOANS gm on Personal and other Securities in connection 
“— at rng information et, obtained at th 
e 

Office. — Poy oms IN, Manager. 
TH SGRAVE, .—— 








a 





ry. 





FAMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSUR- 
plane, Bindkfrlers, London, and st Calcutta 
Chatham mdon, 
~ APITAL, 500,000. 
DIRECTORS, 
William Butterworth Bayley, esq. Chairman. 
John Faller, esq. Deputy Chairman. 
ward Lee, esq. 
Colonel Ouseley 
n jor Henderson M we. 
. Latouche, esq. J er, esq. 
Thirey r om. bonus was added to the Society” 8 > Policles on the 
rofit scale in 1 
m Loans are wanmed on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 


and Reversious. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies | 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to Mem 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be Surmtshed 
with full particulars, = ~T — attention = fees 

o vu roc ing to In io eevee invitec 
cup eomibemncisain OHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


pep ASSURANCE ‘and INVESTMENT 
4 ASSOCIATION, 

. MarTIn’s-PLAGE, TRAPAL@AR-SQUARE, LONDON ; 

AND 56, eee ee MANCHESTER, 
Established 
INVESTMENT OF CAPIT TAL AN D SAVINGS. 
The object of the Inv ent of this Institution, is | 

to open equally secure and reditekie channels of investment for | 
the surplus capital of the affluent, and the provident savings of 











the industrial classes of the community. To persons desirous of | Bedford 


lacing their money out at interest, but un to seeking secu- 
cneaend inexperienced in estimating their value, this Institu- 
tion offers. immediate ae el an opportunity of realizing 
the high 
which alone the money deposited with the Association is em- 


_— Interest payable i in in January and July. 


bers of the Civil and Military Ser- | 


| 
| 
} 
| 





est rate of interest ded by first-class securities, in | repayable | 


N? ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT | street, 


ASSOCIATION. 


CAPITAL eroce. £100, “¥ 
The Capital Stock is altogether met and separate 
meant Stock in the Investment Department of this Instita- 


| engagements ef the Association, and has been provided in order to 
render the security of the Assured complete. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO POLICY- HOLDaSS, 
Policies absolutely INDISPUTABLE; and made PA 


|TO THE HOLDER BY SPECIAL ESD ORSEMENT. thus 


saving the expense of a transfer deed as well as legacy and probate 


duty. 
FORK SECURING LOANS OR DEBTS. 
Amo the varied and extensive Tables of this Iustitution will 
be found 
debts. The rate of Premium by this Table 
| oe ony Tterest of the Policy-holder from all con- 
| tingensies, and ae A the Life assured to proceed to, and reside in, 
part w 
ere —_— mt UTUAL A, ASSURANCE : oa 
Assurances may be from 501. to 10,0001, on a Single Life. 
Entire profits belong to the he Assured, and divided annually. 
Credit fr half the amouns of ~ ons five [a Premiums. 
Medical men remunerated for their Report 
Liberty to Travel, and Foreign residence, quently extended. 


COLLEGE EDUC c ATION. 
ble has been constru 
rien whats a Parent, by the payment of a very small 











annual premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a | 


either an Annuity, a from the age of 17 to 23, or an eq 
lent amount in mone ee 
and im vxtent Tables for Educational purposes, an 
mA for clare are in course of construction, and will | 
ly be publis! 
woe Tables : nas Reversionary and Deferred Annuities, are outs. 
cularly deserving of attention. whether ed as & means 6} 
providing for a particular Individual, or as a resource sent — 
casualties of age, involving, as it does, the uncertainties fi) 
and fortune. a 
ll information and prospectuses may be obtained, on app 
an at > ° Head Gen fe oa or to the respective 
eo. Range PETER MORRISON 1 Managing Director. 
Applications for sonal may be made to the Managing Director. 


from the | 


tion. It constitutes, with the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the | 


YABLE | 5t. Anne, 


one peculiarly advantageous where Policies are uired | 








BUILDING SOCIE tf Serre next Meeti will be held at 
| Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, = a Six in the Evening. 


Th omas Somers Cocks, 94, "MP. on, 
John Newman Harrison, esq. St. J 
Robert Taylor, esq. Lambeth-terrace. 


Mr. R. - DIRECTORS. 

r. R. Bowley, 53, 

Mr. T. Brewer, _ of London School 

Mr. G. Ha oe. * Westminster. 


yes, 1 
Mr. W. O. Mitchell, 39, Charing 
Mr. W. R. Putemee. County Bnd Cott Cottage, ae Weald. 
Mr. T. Robison, 8 ; Lansdown Cottages, Islingto: 


Mr. J. Stewart, 68. 
Mr. J. H. Wallis, | ts, al in-atvoet, Lower-road, Islington. 


BANKERS, 

Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co. Charing-cross. 

SOLICITOR. 

Mr. T. Eden, 3, Salisbury-street, Strand. 
SURVEYOR. 


Mr. R. A. Withall, 80, Cheapside. 
SECRETARY. 
Mr. J. F. Hooper, %, vinetoed, Kensineton, and 
3, Exeter Hal 
A. to the FOLLOWING 


The Directors i 
| oe BLE, which aeons the amount a Borrowing Memberwould have 


~eadipsrbecmesmg~ 

Guanes. eveuseoueve 6 per Month. 
eo Bh we tt ewscewscesees « ; e 

” 0 W  eeeerrrcees oe 14 6 ” 

wm 9 @ cveccovorceses 1 6 6 ” 

we 8 @ exteccecsescte 186 ” 

ee lee Wnehbonaieuic in 6 ad 

a 8 @ wescecenen - 138 6 as 
oD wm sepewcecuscess 210 

And in the same proportion for other amounts 


am above Table includes all payments to the Society on account 
an advance. 
Persons desirous of building be accommodated with advances. 
ae transfer their to other property, or re- 
leem 8 ty or the whole of the 


The a are the — prominent ~ — offered by this 


em : 

i- —— of A by M Instalments, during a 
definite period, at the o of = As — 
2—PFixed moderate Law and Surveyor’s Fee. 


re, 
i. lications for advances be made to of the Directors 
or Ofhcers of the Society, or at No. 3, Exeter Hall, on the last Tues- 
oe tm each month, from half-past Six to Eight o'clock. 


Morte: AGE. —About 3, 3, 000%. | to be LENT, on on 

approved Freehold, Copyhold, or Leasehold property, 

either in one sum, F 4 sums of not less than 500i — Particulars, 

addressed to Mr. H. WEBBER, Solicitor, 3, Suda 
rd-sq 








-OANS.—Persons desirous of obtaining AD- 
VANCES from 502, to 8501. upon yoOc oy —— | 


a e a 
| Berio ue principio of the B: itisit 
UT AL SUBSCRIPTION 1 oo ASS ~—— - CLASSES. 


Prospectuses, equals, ond Cure m may be obtained on 
pe at the British Mosanl Laie Or Life Office, 17, New Bridge- 
Blackfriars. Rules 6d. each , or ls. per post. Note.— 
Four bew classes are now in course of on for Loudon, and 
br operati 








N ONEY ~ON LOAN, at 3i. ent. per 
Annum. —ARNEWAY’S CHARITY.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, ¢ that the Trustees of this ¥ are enabled 

| to lend out the Trust Moneys to poor occupiers or 
} within the City and Liberty of Westminster, ls say, 
| within the parishes of St. M: and st. John the Evangelist, 
anover-square, 


mS. Clement George, H 
St. James, St. Martin-in-the-Pields, St. Mary-le-Strand, and St. 
Pau ul, Covent Garden. The amount loan is 


1004. 1s to bear in’ the rate of 3. per cent. per annum, 


Pree er pe ae with two sureties. 


med Pome of a ——— 





| be 3c obtained b y appls ying pe! between the h hours of Ten — | 
Three o cloak ‘in the day, at the 4 ) y- erk and Solicitor to 
the Trustees, No. 14, Gaus oes oma Park. 
By order, WARD Si 8, STEPHENSON 
Clerk and Solicitor to the Trustees. 


NOTE.—The Trustees meet on the some Wednesday in every 
month, to sider such for loans as have been sent in 
one clear week at the least Retore the first day of the month.—The 
sureties must be unexceptionable. 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
ving been made as to the durability of this tubing, the 











ted expressly for the use of this | Gutta Derek Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the 


follow letter saeees from Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the 


Duke of 
“ ™ Office of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1858. 
“ In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing 
ed tye Suctions, I find that the has not affected it in the 
cnet although i it xn - lead through in two years ; we have 
adopted it meoy. bet h on account of being cheaper than lead, 
mach ea ier fixed, anda ra perfect job, 
Yours, &. C. HACKER.” 


N.B. The Company's Llustrated containing instrue- 
tions to plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, &c. will be for- 
wasted on _ the receipt of three postage stampa 

THE ours PERCHA SITY WA. 14 PATENTERS, 14, 


RF-ROAD, CITY-RvA 
Wholeeale tig nae Messrs. B CRoESS ey KEY, 
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THE BUILDER. 





[May 22, 1859. 


(late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 


SCHEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, &c. plate Willia® siiders and the Trade that he has now on 
hand, at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established), a 


copied, Mehegre hed. or printed. ” Ae MANUPAC EN 
Cine Foneatied > Daron 4 croeus- noone, | SREGTRED TRACE RTGS ST ETON BLOIAE | OUD uae ancmenene | spent 
"BU SRS" ‘ 3 ACCOUNT-BOOKS ; | PREPARE ‘ iy S anc y I r drawing on wood | , 
K Wi Na" PAI © gg ag at continuous. | of all sorta, from ¢ inch to 14 inch thick, planed to a ping en HHH for architectural use, nee at 
eA ING PAPER and b1e < ta : — in senate. BUILDERS gud ahem, and at greatly, Reduced Prices A a heal er, H H for: aieniug iis ent . 
GENERAL STATIONERY, for the use of, BURLDERS: | Machinery, Lathe; &c-cApply at F. SIMMS'S (late W. Cleare’s) H B hard and black : ditto ites 
ancussmre. SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at the lowest a a = = ply at E S -. ~ + -yaphamnee ard 2h | wut = i 
sare ATERLOW and SONS, 65 to 68, London-wall ; and _e Bast M ts, 


medium. 
49, Parliament street, London. P REPARED FLOORING.—A LFRED Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country 
Contracts for the supply of large establishments. ROSLING t to call the pitention of Builders ond on. . os ~ : - . 1 
on — a rally to his STOCK Os S, prepared in the a ~~ — 
Scmible mannan, and fit for speneia use ; their superiority to the TO BU ere CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
ing sufficiently evinced by the greatly W “ ’ 


ANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS,| REDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD SIMMS] __ 10 pRavautsmEN ap crvu, 
UANTITIES, SPECIFICATION R H. MORRELL BLACK LEAD PENCIT 
22 49, Fleet-street, Long, 








ILLS of QUANTITIES.—DAY and SON, 








Lithograp 
tities w ith the Seabee despatch, and at a vast saving on the prices 


Ny charged. . % g | 
OPSesstives oo up from Geometrical Drawings, either in Out- j 


line or Water Colours. 
17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


| 





QTEPHENS'S ORIGINAL DYES, for, 
ISTAINING COMMON DEAL to imitate OAK, MAHOGANY, 
or SATINWOOD colours. For specimens of the effects of these 
Dyes, the public are referred to the WOODWORK of the GREAT 
EXHIBITION, and particularly the ENTRANCE DOORS, 
which were coloured with the stains invented and manufactured | 
by HENRY STEPHENS, of 54, Stamford-s'reet. Blackfriars-road, 
who supplied to the workmen both stain and varnish. and who 
was the first person to introduce and call the attention of the public | 
to this means of calvaring weed. 80 . = bring — the a | 
mental effect of the natural grain and thus save the expense o' 
artificial imitation.— Prepared and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 
54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road. 


Hosseces PATENT WHITE ZINC 
b 





PAINT.—The PERMANENT WHITE of the Ancients, 
its costliness hitherto restricted to the use of the artist, is now 
fered at the price of the ordinary white lead paint. 
Four years since the proprietors placed their manufacture on 4 | 

large scale, and put this elegant Paint in competition with White 

Its confessed superiority over every other paint hitherto known 
brought forward verious imitations. ¥ 

These inferior productions. frequently made from zine ores, con- | 
taining lead, arsenic. and other deleterious material, alike injurieus 
to health. deficient in body, and reducing the preservative proper- 
ties for which the original paint stands pre-eminent, 

In justice to the proprictors these should not be confounded with 
the origina], even though sold under the pretence, that it is all the 
same. | 

Hceeccs’s Paint is entirely free from any injurious properties 
whatever. it is healthful in the manufacture, healthful in use, 
and healthful to occupants of rooms newly painted with it. ee 

Ass guard to the painter against the substitution of the inferior 
paints, each cask is stamp i 

“ HUBBUCK, LONDON, PATENT ;” 
and if the cask has not been so marked, the reason is obvious. 

The powdered White Zinc also may be had for grinding in oil; 
also for use for porcelain cards, for japanners, for gutta percha, an 
for plaster decorations, and the other purposes where it is used 
with size, gum, varnish, spirit, &. &c. 

A Circular with full particulars may be had of THOMAS 
ss _— CK and SON, Colour Manufacturers, opposite the London 

Jocks. 


URE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, from 
the VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING COMPANY 
of BELGIUM.—This PAINT is superior in every respect to white 
lead ; it is unequalled in whiteness, and grows very hard after it is 
applied, and is, therefore, for interior work, susceptible of a high 
polish. Besides, it is entirely free from all poisonous influences, is 
unaffected by seawater, sulphurated hydrogen, or any gases, and 
preserves its original colour, which white lead does not do. 
WHITE ZINC PAINT causes none of the ravages invariabl 
committed by white lead upon the human frame ; neither painter’s 
cholic, por paralysis, &c. &c. to which dangerous complaints the 
workmen and manufacturers who use it are subject. and to which 
persons who inhabit newly-painted apartments are also liable. 
Since its introduction into the United Kingdom by the patentees, 
the Admiralty and the most eminent professional men have given 
it their preference over any other paint. The public is cautioned, 
that if white zinc paint is adulterated, it becomes a very inferior 
paint, instead of @ first-rate one, and peels or washes off on outside 


work. 

The VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC COMPANY imports largely 
from its works in Belgium WHITE OXIDE of ZINC ina dry 
powder, and the casks bearing their mark. VM, are only to be 
considered as genuine, and may be obtained, for grinding in oil, at j 
sny of their Agents’, residing in the following towns, viz. : London, | 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Hull, Newcastle, Leith, Glasgow. Bristol, | 
Plymouth, Norwich, Ipswich, Dublin, Cork, Belfast. and Jersey. | 

The same oxides ground “ pure” to a White Zine Paint, may be | 
also obtained from the Company's Agents of the above-mentioned 
localities, as likewise from their Grinding Agents, Messra C. 
DEVAUX and OV. 62, King William-treet, City, London; and | 
Mesers. | ROBT. A N DERSON and Co. Timber Bush, Leith, | 

~* ure White Zinc Paint may likewise be purchased from 
Messrs. BLUNDEL SPENCE, and Co, Holl * 

For further particulars apply to Mr. H. F. SCHMOLL, General 
Agent for the United Kingdom, at the Company’s Offices, 12, Man- 
chester-buildings, Westminster-bridge, London. 

THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 
Manufacturers of 


y a > Tr 
ATTINSON’S OXICHLORIDE of LEAD.— 
The Washington Chemical Company having, during the last 
year, established a Manufactory of Pattinson’s Oxichioride of 
Lead on a large scale, and being able to supply it with regularity, 
and to execute orders without delay, now proceed to bring this new 
and valuable preparation of Lead before their friends and the | 
public, quite sure that it will not, in the present age. be condemnea | 
ecause It is new, and that if judged by its merits, it must make its 
way, and finally take its place as one of the important manufactures 
of this country. 
Pattinson’s Oxichloride of Lead is a chemical combination of 
ene equivalent of Chloride of Lead, and ove equivalent of Oxide of 
; it being well known that common White Lead is a chemical 
combination of one equivalent of Oxide of Lead, and one equivalent 
(or thereabouts) of Carbonic Acid, constituting what is called in 
chemical language, Carbonate of Lead. Now there is no reason to 
conclude that Carbonate of Lead is the only compound of lead 
valuable as a paint, and still less that it should be the best com- 
pound of lead for that purpose. In point of fact it is not so. for 
the newly-discovered Oxichloride in most, if not in all respects is 
far superior; its colour is brilliantly white, and in a number of 
cases it has been tried against the best White Lead that could be | 
found fo retain is whiteclour, connderahy betlet that de feed 
9u n its white colour, consi | 
sealut which it was tried erably better than the lead 
ut the and by far the most important vi | 
ses is, its remarkable and very decided a bs of Bea 7 
yy which term the power of covering surface well and extensively, | 
is understood among Painters. The attention of the discoverer | 
I early period drawn to this circumstance, and since | 
that time, the Washington Chemical Company have had abun: | 
dant opportunities of placing its superiority in this important 
particular beyond all doubt. They have themselves performed a | 
number of experiments, and have also caused a number of experi- 
ments to be performed, in the larze way, by various practical men j 
to ascertain accurately its covering power as compared with the | 
best White Lead, and they now state the proportions to be as 60 to 
100, that is, 60 lbs. of way ed gy will cover as much surface 
as 100 Ibs. of the best White 1 . the saving of cost being in the | 
same proportion ; besides this, the coating is thicker and more | 
rotective, both in and out of doors, as the Oxichloride dries into a 
ee, tonnes ous lager, mere like an ne than Paint. | 
nh using the Oxichoride, no difference in the materia’ } 
which it is mixed is required. Oi] and Turpentine being pom 
as usual both fur work technically called Flatting. and for work 
_—— = 7 varnished. he — of Paper Stainers and Leather | 
ers, the Oxichloride is foun } 
Washington Chemical Compan eae eee ttn 
oa — to the 
of its economy, and its intrinsic jualities as a pain 
OFFICE {N LON DON.—Mr. R. COOKE, No. 7, Sise-lane. 
Office of the Washington Chemical Company, 
73, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, January 1, 1852. 











hers to the Queen. — Lithograph Bills of Quan- | floor-boards generally sold bei 


MACHINE-STRUCK 


increased demand. A. ROSLING is in a position to offer every 


description of Baltic and other deals imported into this country at 


the lowest possible price consistent with fair trading ; and begs to 
solicit the orders of those who have not as yet favoured him, feel- 


ing assured he can offer them advantages which they will ap- | 


preciate.—Southwark-bridge Wharf, Bankside. 
ADAMS, MAHOGANY and TIMBER 





e MERCHANT, Bermondsey New-road, near the Brick- | 
lavers’ Arms, ten minutes’ walk from the London-bridge Station, | 


will forward, upon application, his REDUCED LIST of the 
PRICES for SEASONED FLOORING MATCHED BOARD, 
yeals, and Timber, either whole or cut into any thickness and 
seantling, &c. Also, his drawing of 300 Patterns of MOULDINGS, 
on receipt of two postage stamps. ) 
advantages as stated in his previous advertisements 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. a - 
SEASONED WOODS, by the Patent Desiccating 
Process, FOR SALE, at E. J. FULLER’S Depét, 27, Whart- 
road, City-road. 








PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 
TIMBER of any size, PLANKS, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &., sawn on the most approved principle ; 
Boards, &c., prepared, matched, and grooved, . Muir's Patent 
Machinery. Phe Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 


| water-carriage, being connectei with the Thames by the Grosvenor 


fetched from the docks, and ca home free of 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planinz. 


Canal. G 
charge. 





[THE GENERAL WOOD-CUTTING|! 


COMPANY, TIMBER WHARF, 
SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo-bridge, 
are prepared to supply timber and deals, &c., cut and uncut, to 
any extent, at the current prices of the day. They we rte 
stock of WELL-SEASONED FLOORING and MATC 


, BOARDS, which, being manufactured by themselves, they offer at 


the lowest remunerating profit. Buyers of timber, &c., from the 
company will find their extensive saw mills a convenience for the 
immediate conversion of their purchases to any purpose which 
may suit them. 

The Company bea leave to call the attention of the trade to their 
NEW MOULDING LIST, the largest ever published, and to state 
that, in addition to the numerous patterns therein delineated 
their machinery enables them to execute every description o 
mouldings, from drawings, &c., with an accuracy and despatch 
which must insure satisfaction. 

The moulding list, containing nearly 300 diagrams, with prices 
attached, may be had at the mills, or shall be forwarded on receipt 


of six postage stamps (theamount of the postage thereon). 


N.B.—The Company (without previous preparation) manufac- 
tured and delivered to the Great Exhibition fifty statute miles of 
sash bars within ten days after receiving Messrs, Fox, Henderson, 
and Co.’s order, which these gentlemen have certified, and that the 
work was executed to their entire satisfaction. 


\ OULDINGS BY MACHINERY.— 
pt ARCHBUTT and ATKINSON have just published a 
new and enlarged list, containing nearly 300 diagrams of M »uld- 
ings, with prices attached, lower than any ever yet offered. A copy 
will be forwarded on receipt of four penny postage stamps. 
A. and A. have aiso on sale 
FLOORING PREPARED and PLANED 
parallel width and thickness by improved patent machinery, 
at greatly REDUCED PRICEs, as under :— 
Per square. | Per equate. 
8 8. d. 





inch Yellow l-inch White 
z-inch ditto . os ¢-inch ditto .. 
finch ditto 13 0 | Pineh ditto 

140 feet run of 9-inch boards to the square, and 180 feet run of 

. 7-inch battens to ditto. 
Timber, Plarks, Deals, Battens, Scantling, Sash-sills, &c. at 
equally low prices. 

TERMS CASH. Saint Pancras Sawing, Planing, and Moulding 
Mills, Cambridge-street, Vid Saint Pancras-road, close to the Goods 
Terminus of the Great Northern Railway. 


MOU LDINGS.— 

JAMES FRANCE HILL, WOOD MOULDING MANU- 
FACTURER, ‘20 Wharf, North Wharf-road, Paddi . in soli- 
citing the patronage of BUILDERS and OTHERS, begs respect- 
fuilyto impress on them, that all Mouldings manufactured at 
his Establishment are well-seasoned, highly finished, mitre well, 
and free from that great amount of waste of which consumers too 
frequently have to complain. J. F. H. also confidently asserts 
that his prices for MoulJings are regulated on the lowest possible 
scale, and of a quality not surpassed by any house in the trade, as 





| those parties who favour him with their commands will find. 
| Lists of sections forwarded on application. 
| stantly kept on hand, and country orders promptly attended to. 


A large stock con- 





TO BUILDERS. 
T° BE SOLD, TWO MODERN SHOP 
FRONTS, nicely ornamented, 16 feet by 12 exch, with about 
768 feet of flooring. joists, zinc roofing, and bricka—Address, or 
apply to C.M_, 24, West-street, Green-street, Bethnal-green. 


HARLES WM. WATERLOW, 
meer «© of ry and Fosse, 
and Joiner to the lrade, FP ccemmamand 
121, Bunhill row, Pincberpeqenes. f ‘ 
Well-seasoned materials, superior 
' 








workmanship, lowest prices. 

Upwards of FOUn HUNDRED 
D-OKS,and a large variety of Sashes | 
and Frames, always on sale. 

Glazed goods securely packed for | 
thecountry. Steam-struck mouldings 
in oy quantity. | 

N.B. This Establishment is worth 
the notice of all engaged in building. 


NOTICE of REMOVAL.—JOHNSON & PASK, 
Sash, Shop Front, aud Door Makers to the Trade, 
beg to inform their Customers 
and the Public generally, that 
they have removed to more ex- 

tensive premises in 

BAKER-STREET, 
BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD, 
where they have convenience 
for carrying on a larger busi- 
ness. 




















N.B. By inclosing a postage- 
stamp. a fall list of prises may 
be had by return of post, 


—T. A. continues to offer all the | 


N a quantity of 
STOCKS, to be ielivered. lagu SO? m... hard 
Greenwich, or put into a barge at any point in the River Ts Fast 
| pod ray Ads Goes, or into carts in any pan of London wens 
y ‘riage. Cash prices — t 
and CO. 13 Wharf, Paddington. Address, JOHN MOWLiy 








; eg oes 
INTON and CO.’S ENCAUS 
| \ other PATENT TILES for Churches, sar ic a 
Conservatories, Balconies, &c. ; Antique, Geometrical, and anes 
bric Mosaics, manufactures of a highly decorative character ani 
extreme durability, Slabs and Tiles for Fireplaces and Hea! 
Covings for Grates, Door Furniture, White Giazed and ( Mescaire 
| Tiles for Baths, Dairies, and Kitchen Ranges, may be had app 
variety at their Warehouse, 9, Albion-piace, Blackfriars-brige 
London, and at their Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordsket 


| 7 5 a 
\ AW’S ENCAUSTIC TILES. — Prices and 
pt Samples (Plain or Glazed) of this beautiful and durable 
| Production of medizeval art, and Patterns appropriate for the 
| floors or walls of public and private edifices, in every style of design 
| forwarded on application to MAW and CO. at their Works, 
| Worcester, N.B.-— Plans of spaces to be paved covered with 

arrangements of Tile Patterns, without charge. ’ 


Poor ae ae Se 
N emma eh oot : 
egs to announce ¢ is now prepared 
COWLEY and KENT BRICKS rh the sew CLAMPS 
37, Newington-crescent, Newington Butts zs 


H OOPER'S WHITE BRICKS, moulded for 
| Plinths, Jambs, Chimney-shafts, Wall-copings (at from 4 
| to 8d. per foot run); Pavins Tiles of different patterns, in white, 

red, and blue; fog Bary | and Ridge Tiles, coloured brown, 
| or for slate ; White Rebate Tiles, for facing buildings, £c. sent to 
| all parts of the country direct from the kilns. —Office, 2, Por'land- 
| soe, Southam les and ill ted pi ice-lists may 


odes. 














. where Pp 
ad on application, post-paid. 


RICKS.—H. DODD is enabled to offer his 
¥ BRICKS, which are of good quality. at the following low 
peters and as his fields are only a quarter of an hour's wilk 
rom the City, H. D. earnestly —s purchasers will favour him 
we a visit, in order to inspect his stock and to judge for them: 
selves :— 
Marie cutters . 84s. Per Thousand. 
Yellow seconds 608, 
Pale seconds 5a, 
Paviors .. . oie 
Pickines coon, OR 
Delivered within fields, 
Marie place, half-washed stocks and eo bricks, at equa'ly low 
rices. These bricks are sound, well burnt, and unusual’y free 
rom defects ; a very large proportion of the stock being suitable 
for external facing Apply to HENRY DODD and C0. at the 
Counting-house, Hoxton Brickfields, Grange-walk, near the Ros- 
mary Branch, Hoxton. N.B—Ked pit sand of approved quality 
constantly on sale, upon reasonable terms ; this sand, from its not 
connemanas any saline matter, is acknowledged to be preferable to 
river sand, 


PAX TILES, 48s. per 1000; PLAIN ditto, 32s. 6d. 
per 1000: FIRE BRICKS, 658 per_1000.—WARD and C0. 
Honduras Wharf, Bankside, are vow offering their Fire Goods 
(being about to make a Db a, 








considerable alteration in their Pr 
at very reduced prices. Dutch Cliukers, Windsor Loam, Tiles, 
Bricks ; Fire-clay, superior, 12 inches and_ 9 inches ; Paving Tiles, 
of a rich colour, at a very low price. Gas Bricks and shaped Tiles. 


| ()RNAMENTAL TILING for ROOFS.—The 

Society of Arts awarded Mr. ROBERT BROWN 1 Medal 
for his improved Italian Tiles. and in the Great Exhibition of 
1351 they were awarded a Prize Medal, and were the only Italisa 
tiles specifically named by the jury. These tiles have been used by 
Sir Caances Barry, and other architects, and have met ther 
marked approval ; they have also received the approval of emivent 
men in most parts of Europe. The slight curve enables the lower 
tiles to be fitted closely together without mortar or cement, The 
horizontal indentation forms a perfect security aga‘nst the ones 
rains; when on a building, thev have the exact appearance of the 
most admired form of Italian tiling. The grey or green colout is 
burnt in, and is permanent. They are supplied at s stated price 


per equare. 
ORNAMENTAL PLAIN TILES, in great variety, made from 
the Surbiton clay, and also from the Staffordshire terro-metallic 


clays, at per square. 
PLAIN GOTHIC RIDGE TILES, HOP and VALLEY TILES, 
and COPING BRICKS. od 
The GROOVED RIDGE TILE, for the jon obey Ni 
outline of vertical ornament, was invented by Mr. Robert rh be 
and for which invention he also received from the Seeley ol fan 
am He now makes these tiles, of any desired co cone 
the Surbiton clay, as also from the Staffordshire terromes””” 
clay. He has lately devoted ttention to the varied coe, 
ditions of form, so as to adapt them to the different peri 
Gothie Architecture. The attention of architects is Leber iM 
invited to those ridge tiles of a green colour. They ee that 
a stated price per foot ran. Mr. Robert Brown Sau 
architects who consider the Grooved Ridge Tile worthy ater 
duction, will think it but fair and honourable that = er 
should supply em. proviees he docs: 80 as ne hee Se will 
other party. Butshould even this hope 4 ¢ 
at owe the ——- of moving been the inventor of an artic. 
which has become of universal adoption. 
TILE WORKS, SURBI ON-HILL, SURREY. __ 
ERRA COTTA and SCAGLIOL 4 
manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, Mill ‘ 
of Dogs, and sold at No. 1 Wharf, Praed-street, ) 
Vases, tazzas, 
trusses, flower pots 
heat and frost without cracking or cha: 
nearly the same cost as casting in cement. 
Terra Cotta is more durable than iron, 
and may be made of black, red, and 1 
. It can be more undercut and de 


and { 
and fired in this material (without moulding and the chance ¢ 
copying) fresh from the hands of the artist. om 


18 
VALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The ve 
Slab Company invite attention to their Slabs Der have heen 
of very large dimensions and of superior malty, ht ey na spittl 
used at the British Museum, National Gallery. 1 ee Pe 
: ums, the Ordnance Works, Mode fordshite 
enitentiaries, Malting Floors in Bed Ports 
rewerics, the Race Stand at Brighton: a 
rein Biante an by Mee 
Freeman's et : also 
Tooley-street ; and Messrs. BRABYS, Belvedere- 
may be obtained. 


, Ss. 

HE PIMLICO SLATE WORK” 
sfarenpady Rory. hg mons ici ot 
Pattie generally. MAGNUS'S ENAMELLED ye {n0tN nat 
ding the vile imitations and infringements of 06 Ti" pin 


a i to ; yr ur 
tinues w in favo ; 
red rable, Ae very much cheaper than — on 
pe on 














chimney shafts, 
1S aork required to -_ 
ing colour, may be he 











handsomer, more du 
Price lists and a sheet of drawings, sent to any. 
Palins Beka tad ony vase 

that defy competition. —49 and 50, Upper Belgrav: 








